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but we do try to bring it te pass 
thout once a year, and it seems 
to fall best in late September or 
October, being always more or 
less interferred with by silo fill- 
ing. Also we plan for two 
weeks or more, but it seems to 
“peter out” until about eight or 
nine days cover our dissipation. 
Some vears as did an in- 


> 


tensive two weeks schedule 





Farm Institute work in Virginia, 
making long “jumps” and rang- 
ing from the Mountain-White 
country of Lee County which is 
the extreme _ southwestern 


county of the state and_= so 
along the North Carolina line 








Left—The viaduct of the D. L. & W. railroad. This is one 


of the largest concrete structures in the world. 





Above—One 
farm homes. 


We Go a I raveling 


Reflections from a Trip Across Penn’s Fine Old State 


followed to Scranton, then through = the 
heart of the anthracite coal regions to 
Wilkes Barre and across Pennsylvania to 
Gettysburg thence to old Frederick in 
Maryland Barbara Fritchie’s town—then 


erry, across a corner of West 


to llarpers I* 
Virginia and into Virginia and then fol- 
~~ 


lowing the Shenandoah well down across 
the state until we turned east and ran down 
» Richmond and Jamestown and_ then 
home via Washington, Baltimore, eastern 
Pennsylvania and the Hudson Valley. We 
took nice days for the trip and our mileage 
to be exact was 1498 plus. The most 
mileage for any one day was 217 miles 
which is altogether too much, 
One day we made only 110 
which is much nearer the right 
unount. Indeed I have always 
insisted that real ideal touring 
must not exceed roo miles a day. 
We made fairly long days on the 
road. Sometimes—when there 
was nothing we especially 
wanted to see, I “stepped on it” 
but generally we rolled in leis- 
urely fashion and halted often 
to take photographs—to investi- 
gate old churches—to read the 
markers and tablets—which are 
so abundant in Virginia and to 
muse in ancient cemeteries. Not 
(Continued on Page 8) 











of Pennsylvania’s 


oldest Right—The high-water mark of the Civil War, where Picket’s 


charge 


ended in defeat and decided the fate of America. 
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To grow a crop successfully one mus 
supply the needs of the crop (2)  fertil 
Crop needs are (a) good seec 
good seed bed (c) light, air and heat (d) 
(e) nourishment (f) control of negative fa 
such as weeds, diseases, etc., and (g) good 
What to do to meet these crops n 
and how and when to do it are concisely < 
interestingly told. It is helpful to know for & 
ample that the minimum temperature at which 
corn will grow is 48 degrees while oats will 
— grow at 35 degrees fahrenheit and 

that it requires 513 pounds of 
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; By M. C. BURRITT 
o earn the ith their tarm wot! , 
live on their lands, do not write books properly. 
occasionall Tr] ] loss is that it does pl ictical farmers because it goes at the problem 
ot kne first nk t the ( inks of crop production from an operational stand 
bout his work and about others, or what the — point. It tells “What to do and how and when 
philosophy and outlook of the cra ion . tations. 
# tlook to do it,” first, supplementing this separately 
man © 1s closes to nature : aoe a os - . is 
1] Vat with the information “Why” of the operation. 
( il +. V\ ¢ i\¢ CONS > . _ 
ten | entleman farmers from For example take the chapter on “Growing the 
fy e Greele d n to date Crop.” 
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and Fertilization,” edited by A. Kk. 
vetman and ( | | kd ] iD ) 
lished by John Wiley and Sons 
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Inc., in the Wiley Yn t 
\Ithough the book is primaril 


Farming, like life, is just one thing after another. 





But after all what is better for 





tended for students and ll be the long winter evenings than a good wood fire to sit by and the old reliable A. A. 
most used by the it has the pos to read. 
sibility of great usefulness to 


This Yates County Farmer Believes 


Raising Calves, Hens and Sheep Makes Partners 


ee ee ae ee By H. L. COSLINE 
Yates County whicl } e fan Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 
he eaamiier | od a , = pate and go deeply in debt for a farm, where the re- 
i814. Mr. Hollowell’s gr her, turns ar uncertain and dependent on insect 
Joseph, cleared the land  tlollowell pests, pl nt diseases and weather. Mr. Hollo- 
Sy RIE rN ed ' ae 2 ell did this and although, as he said, it was a 
As “i , ee Re SG hard pull for a few vears when there was so 
— and wr = er John haa Seppe |) equipment that he needed all at once, | 
by putting in about ten miles of tle Crains. © judge that he does not regret his decision. He 
fact that he is the only s i fine home, a nice dairy of purebred Ayr 
would pass out of the family um les le shire cows and a productive farm, yet to me the 
back to it was one of the tactors lecided finest possessions of the Hollowells are their 
Mr. Hollowell to change from teaching to farm- three children. Perhaps the boys and _ girls 
ing. He considers farming the best job. ld be just as fine had they been raised in 
Anyone who has tried it knows that it is not the et | cannot help feeling that there is no 
easy to give up a job where a good sized pay Jace like a farm for children. The Hollowell 
check comes regularly the first of eve ontl hildren are evidently well satisfied with their 
. farm home. 
Lee, aged six, was 
the first to meet me 





when I drove into the 
vard and one of the 
first things he told me 
was about his calf. 
We often read about 
eves that shine but I 
seldom 
enthusiasm 
reflected in 
of six year 
Hollowell. After a 
long visit with the 
family on the pleas- 
porch, went 
to the and 
some mancuver- 
ve succeeded in 


seen greater 
than was 
the eyes 
old Lee 





ant we 
pasture 
after 
} ing, 
taking a picture of the 
calf and its owner. 
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he farmstead in the background 





a 











water for one dry matter pound of 
alfalfa. A farmer would = ap- 
preciate too the suggestions on how 
to fertilize each crop. The in- 
formation on “How plants feed” 
and plant food requirements of 
each crop is very useful. 

There are chapters similarly 
handled, on “Controling the water 
“Tilling the 

“Liming,” 





supply of the soil,” 
Soil,” “Manuring,” 
“Fertilizing,” “Leguming and 
Green Manuring.” Special chap- 
written on ‘Managing 
Pasture Soils,” and “Managing 
Fruit Soils.” 


Professor 


ters are 


Worthen necessarily 
advocates ideal under 
thoroughly controlled conditions, 
In practice we as farmers can only 
hope to approximate these. But 
even an approximation of all the 
(Continued on Page 14) 


practices 


in 4H Club Work 


of His Children 











also has 


Janet Hollowell and her 4-H Club lamb. Janet 


some chickens and ducks of her own. 


Junior Club work has only recently been 
started in Yates County by Mr. Raymond, the 
County Farm Bureau Manager. While Lee is 
counting the years until he can join the calf 
club, his fourteen year old sister Janet has al- 
ready enrolled in the sheep club and John, Six- 
teen years old and owner of the fine old family 
name that was his great great grandfather’s, be- 
longs to the calf club. Besides the sheep club 
work which she has just started, Janet helps 
with the hens and has a small flock of her own, 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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N spite of the gloomy and rainy weather, the 
National Grange has just completed at Cleve 

] 
land, Ohio, one of the most enthusiastic and 
successful annual meetings in its history. From 
the internal standpoint of the order, the most 
important action oi 





a the body was the re 
a . . as - . 

eS ~ : writing of the Grange 

Digest. The result 


was a recodification 
of all Grange law, the 
complete form of 
hich will be avail 
able to Grange offi 
cers early next sum 











mer. This is the 
first time Grange law 
L. J. Taber has been thoroughly 











ed” revised since the founding of the order sixty one 
of years ago, and there was surprisingly little 
change in the original text as first written by 
ly the founders of the order. 
pd From a p Hitical standpoint, the action of the 
7 National Grange on farm relief was the most 
oe important and far-reaching. The Grange re- 
ft affirmed its support of the debenture plan for 
vail farm relief. This plan calls for the following: 
il 1. Payment of an export bounty on surplus agri- 
Ing cultural products, the price level reflecting th« 
Ing amount of the bounty. 

2. This bounty to be in the form of a debenture 
rily certificate that is legal tender for the payment 
der of customs duties. 
ns, 3. Consideration to be given livestock and dairy 
nly farmers and manufacturers who us¢é 
ut tural products by adjusts 1 tariff duties t od 
the the increased cost of feed and raw materials 


caused by the payment of the bounty. 


4. United action with other groups to work out a 


debenture is n 


ite calling 


1ake up this loss is no di 


tax, 





n? 


» WALTER LLOYD 


Farmer, a Sta dard Farn 


plan of farm relief based on the del 
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ined when the plan was 


non-intere ! ( 
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to agricuitu that 1 
is to industry. A protective tarift 
to prohibit the entry of 
ry so doing pre 
United Sta rre 1 


will raise the level of su 
products to that which they would en 
the benefit of tariff prote: 
the bounty is paid will 


where does the governm« 
up the loss entailed by } 
Dr. Stewart of the U 
od it by saying that today 
up only 15 per cent of the 
income and suggested that 


in government cou 
7 


tures be made up, or throug! 


amount of goods 
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of duty 


Ceremonies Impressive 


be the sentiment of the 


al expression ,that the v 


oducts entering tl! 

t I t OI An 
mac t and tli 1 
n a ' O 
had th rrang¢ I 
possibilitie tr yn] 
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Six Thousand Grangers Take 7th Degree 


National Meeting — Export Debenture to Aid Farmers 


ing vote was noted when it was finally put to a 


The outstanding feeling evident during the whole 
session was the need of harmony and united action 
1's farm organizations. Every action 
in its relation to this need for united 
ion, thus carrying out the spirit of the Graage 
lopted at Portland last year when the 
National Master was instructed to call the heads of 
the farm organizations of the country together for 
consultation and united action. This effort of co- 
operation with other organizations will be continued 
by the Grange. 


Sentiment Almost Unanimous 


Of next int st to the farm relief plan of the 
Grange was the huge seventh degree class, when 


r1bout 6,000 received this highest degree of the or- 
der in Cleveland’s great public auditorium. When 
the seventh degree was formally exemplified under 
the able direction of High Priest of Demeter Charles 
rardner, with new robes and new scenery, there 
were nearly 9,000 farm folks in the hall. Promin- 
imong the visitors were Senator Arthur Cap- 
per of Kansas and Senator Wm. E. Borah of Idaho. 


Comir back to the sessions of the National 
Grange it seemed as if the tariff played a big part 
n discussion. There was a call for a non-political 


consideration of tariff problems, and hope that 
there would not he a wholesale tearing up and re- 
building of the tariff following the next con- 
ressional election. The feeling was that tariff ad- 
justments should be made by somebody outside of 
congres probably the Federal Tariff Commission 
of which Past National Master S. J. Lowell is now 
a member. Its powers should be extended to give 
it the necessary authority. 

Three specific tariff items were mentioned—wool 

id corn and fertilizer. The commission was asked 
to investigate the wool tariff in the first instance 
and to raise the corn tariff in the second instance 
while Congress was asked to remove all duties on 

(Continued on Page 14) 


c Have You Potatoes For Sale? 


ITATO prices for the rest of the crop 
vear are likely to compare favorably with 
ihe average of recent years. No spectacu- 


lar advance, such as occurred in 1925 when the 


Then Read This 
By GILBERT 


Standard Farm Pape r Marke E rye rt 


nillion bushels fewe 




















crop was 20 per cent belo normal, is to be « 

pected, but, as the season progresses, the dis 
count unm ler last ve ir’s prices is likely to become 
smaller than it has been thus far. Many 


growers are bullish as to price prospects and 
still hold title to a large share of their crop 
awaiting more profitable prices than the market 


I 


has afforded thus far. 

Tr . 2 s “ S° 8 4 

he potato crop frais 1927 was sligl lh 
rh) \ ( vy ‘ 
hundred mill . ( 

' 

s ) ft 
Si ( I ‘ \ ‘ 1 


1. This yield compares with three hundred and 

ifty-six million’ bushels harvested last season, 
when on a per capita basis the crop Was 
among the smallest on record, and the average 
for the past five years of 394 million bushels. 
Owing to the high prices paid for the 1925 and 
1926 crops, the area planted last spring was II 
per cent larger than a year previous, but slightly 
below the average since 1922. 

The quality of the crop is about average. Pre- 
liminary reports from the principal late potato 
states indicate that 68 per cent of the crop would 
erade U. S. No. 1 compared with 72 per cent 
last year and a five-year average of 67 per cent. 

Practically all of the increase of 44 million 
bushels as compared with the 1926 yield was 
— “ the southern early states which are 
through shipping or in the states west of the 
“ ssissippi. Six major late sh pping states east 

the Mississippi River, including Maine, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, raised 10 million bushels less than 


late st ‘ Ssjss 
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Nort] “) Hh D 
Cio Waal 
milli b els re t 
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In the es ( 
the wi q S 
1, 
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17 
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crop [rol em 
sylvania t Vian 
minds dry cathe 
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reduces ] 
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it) l 4 t 


\ isconsin. | 
Michigan, the crop 


was the smallest in 
ten vears. On the 
other hand, the 
largest crop Oll 
record was pri 

duced in the three 
Pacific Coast 
states, \\ hing 


ton, Oregon and 
California. 
The yield 


, ae 
sixteen dehciene 


Review of the Market Situation 
GUSLER 


1926. Probably they will not need quite as 
many potatoes from the surplus states as last 
year, but the requirements of the southern states 
which finished shipping months ago will be as 
7 
arge as eve 

Canada is also harvesting a moderate potato 
crop this year, estimated at 76 million bushels, 
or about 19 per cent of the United States yield. 
last year, the Canadian crop was only about 4 

lion bushels smaller than the 1927 estimate. 
Imports of Canadian potatoes last season totall- 

] 1 


ed 6,205 cars. Tor the vear to date, only 255 


(Continued on Page 16) 





PRICES OF APPLES AND POTATOES 
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The 1927 apple crop is the smallest since 1921, while the potato crop is largest since 1924. 
Current prices for both appear to be on a healthy basis with prospects of an advance toward 
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fal Page of the A Agriculturist 
. "7 - J be Pa 2 > =" 
forial Page of the American A§friculturis 
4 ' i a at ts rominent farmers be interested in his letter which follows: 
“Fit ee se 1 the terests of the ave 5 “The dams which gave way, particularly along 
¥ a — ite ‘ me the Winooski River, were owned by small manu- 
Ay Ae ))) ab > Oran , ; : ; facturing companies of one kind or another. Only 
ef BPE SVAL GC) Be JARNIS SS ’ ¢ ao eer ul one dam, and that in fact a relatively small mill] 
egislature this vear pond, was owned by any public utility company 
he] 1 j 1 that was a dam near Rutland, Vermont. The dam 
, eee it Becket, Massachusetts, which broke and caused Thi 
= so much difficulty was owned by a small woolen : 
Os€ OF ANN — mill in that town dive 
( “As a matter of fact, the dams owned by the 
e iS 1 ‘ e on the utility companies saved the day, as far as the 
Aorscuiture and Mar flood was concerned, in that they acted as effective 
; eee drains and prevented what would have been a much 
< etie more serious disaster than the present one. One 
‘ ad must or two of the large reservoirs were not filled and 
. ' li one and is thereby took up the slack from the onrush of water 
ol rly efficiently. The from farther up the river.” 
} has rt itl inced 
Ss ‘4 1 N¢ t Ory dur 
pMroduiuciion nNnerwrwe d I d \\ 7” -3C € “4 
. I, at ( Buy Christmas Seals 
; also the pol of the De- ; 
heowtn work in new territos I. hope that all members of the great 
PES. ’ ES arg, ee es AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST family will 
5 unced demand on th be liberal in the purchase and use of the 
bt in that Christmas Seals. It is impossible to measure 
ire so. the «great good that is accomplished by the 
ities that Jational Tuberculosis Association through the 
he Department is having money that is obtained by the sale of these 
rk where it is Christmas Seals. The “great white plague” is a 
VOL. 1 . 24 disease that modern science is learning to con- 
} embered in connection with quer, ind one of the reasons for success is the 
1 Th . erad ! rogram that work must Splendid support that has come from everybody | 
ed | in accordance with the i providing funds to carry on the warfare 
; ' shaw. snceenits iwainst this dread disease. [Every seal on the ext 
al ryvmen in a Christmas package indicates Christmas spirit of pin 
h vor ol the highest order. gra 
i tt 5 } ] ng es = sec 
Bew Pest , rican principle that the majorit poy 


Watch Your Savings sak 





| “eh . stig wegen : “T earnestly request my wife and my children : 
ti igainst the ¢ icathol ~~ and their descendants to steadfastly decline to sign out 
( The t lin test, any bonds or obligations of any kind as surety for ad: 
ent curate any other person or persons; that they refrain from 1 
; 1 4. . anticipating their income in any respect ,and refuse “— 
ar to make any loans except on the basis of first-class, ral 
well-known securities, and that they invariably de- cal 
? cline to invest in any untried or doubtful securities Mi 
+1 { or property or enterprise or business; they should oo 
\ : \ ee reject any representations or opinions of others if ot 
orgy involved in any doubt. They will be approached eas 
1 : . : . 
, . frequently with suggestions for investments that 
' . St 
Che be are not entitled to be relied upon from a business Pate 
standpoint.” (from the will of the late Albert H. qu 
Gary). qu 
i; every one of our people could read as we ity 
Keep l p the Income Taxes r Service Bureau n ul each week, they bat 
; would realize what good advice Judge Gary, the lig 
l*y 97 Talics east o4 e- 
Q : A PeASUT Y CHOM al great steel man, gave to his wite and children. wa 
. ad nN NSISU tor lt is heart rending to read letters that frequently wi 
} fe] ‘ - ws ° ° sy 
- come to us telling of lifetime savings invested | 
oS TEN epresented without investigation in worthless securities. _ 
Lnited states U er of Lor What a world of trouble it would save if peo- ws 
el s for larger — ple did not listen to the glib-tongued stock sales- po 
1 7 y* 7 . a 
; same | men or at least did not turn their money over ‘A 
S74 to them until after a careful investigation of the sl 
toot nici S was alarls ’ ‘ we 
' nvestment offered. 
‘ eS +] Re ae A p sir 
1 he ' —— a ret 
of $1 
p : . . ~ 
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\ )§ my good memories is Of the pleas- =~ 
‘ ‘ - T 
ant associations with the members of a ur 
yp . v1 
‘ - : > Wt band, st oF Whom ere tarmers. One 
se was Mr. Fred Freestone, who, because rf 
, : th 
of his abilitv, common sense afid fine personality, : 
has come to be well knownéas aqugof-the chit . 
: ; oth} th 
shale ] j>.,. thcers York State Grange Nothing 
Vublhie Utility Dams Prevented x Oth tate p OS 
re { EF] 1 e\ nade Fred any happier than to get a good 
mreater Fioo a 
— ” joke on me, so of course, | cannot miss the op- 
le r leneland portunity of getting back aut him. In fairness ‘ 
: f tl however, | will promise him this corner any- sh 
eless] time he wants to have the last word. ha 
lity 5 0 One day at a concert where we particularly cc 
emet s le to us wanted to make a good impression, we noticed pl 
, ly passed it on, bt C i lad to. while playing a certain piece that something was ar 
| just the opposite is decidedly wrong. The bandmaster was scowl- nk 
| the elec ng and looking very significantly toward Fred, di 
New Englan who played the big bass horn. Finally the lead- 
helped he peo frot 1 even greater er turned back to his music and announced that m 
the next pi ce to be plaved was the Washington re 


et curate ormation on this, Post March. N 





| \ W_ Gilbert. Commissionet Good lord.” ejaculated Fred under his rs 
il as = > 
re of Massachusetts, and you will breath, “that’s the one I just played! 
D : t herd lhe tarmstead im tne Oackgruunu —— 
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| Money in Sheep Raising 


A Good Business for Poor Hill Farms 


QUARTER of a century ago the hills 
and valleys of Lewis County were 
dotted with innumerable flocks of sheep. 
This was in the old cheese factory days when 
diversified farming was practiced to a greater 


set this circumstance. Having known so well 
that this industry was followed at a profit by 
many farmers several years ago, I am sure that 
these same old pasture lands could still be util- 
ized for sheep raising profitably. 
Becoming a_ one- 


crop farmer is all 





right, if the commod- 
ity produced is not 


forced on a market 








that is already glut 


ted, and besides, the 





using of expensive 


mill feed makes it 


hard sledding for the 





tenant farmer. | 


think if large num- 


bers of farmers 


would reduce their 








This is the Winooski Bridge at Burlington, Vermont, just before it was swept away 
Note the big woolen mill in the background. 


by the floods. 
lars worth of goods were destroyed here. 


= 


extent, but with the building of many milk ship- 
ping stations along the railroad line, the sheep 
gradually dropped away until at present they are 
seen at rare intervals. Most frequently they 
populate the fields of vast estates for beauty 
sake. 

There are large sections of rocky, hilly, worn 
which are illy 
milch cows. but 


out land through the county 


adapted for the pasturing of 
which would be excellent for the a 


athe 3 ] | 1 
raising of sheep, and a small flock 


dairies twenty-five 
per cent or. so, it 
would relieve the 
milk situation to a 
very marked degree 
and in the end would work out to the satis- 
faction of all parties concerned. 
CHARLEs L. 


It is said a million dol- 


STILES. 
More About South New Jersey Seed 
Potato Situation 

HE following is a Central Jersey potato 
growers’ viewpoint, where this seed was 
planted extensively. 


seed, that is with less than 1% leaf roll, but this 
is rather the aftermath of killing the goose that 
laid the goiden egg. 


For the last few years we have paid good 
prices for these seed potatoes. In the fall of 
1924 the price was $4.60 per 150 lb. bag. In the 
fall of 1925 price was $6.60. In the fall of 
1926 it was $8.50. We always buy in the fall; 
thus we assume all risk of storage, shrinkage 
and other loss, and then it was usually made to 
appear that they were doing us a great favor in 
letting us have these potatoes. One fall at the 
beginning of the digging season we called on 
some prominent growers to inspect and buy our 
seed and were told that everything was booked 
and we secured a few through a dealer later on. 
Next year we sent a letter to two large growers 
when the first potatoes were dug and asked them 
to quote us a price on 400 bags, two carloads of 
second crop seed, and these growers did not 
even deem this worthy of a reply. My letters 
must have been received for they were never 
returned to me and several of our growers de- 
cided then they would go elsewhere for their 
seed. 


At about that time Prince Edward Island cer- 
tified seed loomed up pretty big here, producing 
good results, and we did not have to beg for 
them, at reasonable prices, so a good many of 
our growers plant P. E. I. certified seed alto- 
gether, where formerly they planted South 
Jersey’s. 


This is the situation as far as we are con- 
cerned here in what we call the central Jersey 
potato belt, Freehold, Hightstown, Allentown 

Cranbury section. Personally | 





think it is to our interest to en- 





can be started at a minimum cost. 
My father at one time kept a flock 
of twenty ewes, which could be 
easily carried through the winter 


season on the amount of hay re 





quired for two cows, the grain re- 
quired being of a negligible quant- 
ity. They were kept in an old 
barn, rather dilapidated but well 
lighted and dry, always let out for 
water and exercise on pleasant 
winter days. 

Of course during the spring 
lambing season is when a flock of 
care 


sheep requires considerable 
and attention, but this is generally 
April or early May when_ the 
weather has become warmer. This 
small flock would nearly always 
return a gross income of well over 
S100 even with the young lambs only selling at 
$4.00 each in the fall and with wool bringing 
only about 30 cents per pound. Of course these 
times were in the days of old rail and barbed 
wire fence and the matter of fencing was quite 
a problem. There was also a railroad passing 
through the farm but the modern woven wire 
fencing would almost eliminate any trouble from 


this source. 
Do Not Require Heavy Overhead 
One man can easily care for a large flock of 
sheep, while with a twenty-cow dairy he must 
have a hired man, or a milking machine, a rather 
costly investment. Then there was the ever 
prevalent dog nuisance, but nowadays as all dogs 
’ ° ° i et" 
are licensed, wearing collars with the owners 
names, the owner can be easily sought out and 
damages collected. 
With so much being said about the western 


shown in the other picture. 
their determination and ability to 
has overtaken them. 








This shows the pontoon bridge built to replace temporarily the Winooski Bridge 
One of the finest characteristics of American people is 
go right to work and build again after catastrophe 


; courage South Jersey to continue 
growing seed and I have bought 
this fall one third of my require- 
ments for next season’s crop from 
there, even with 2% leaf roll, but 
we do believe that better business 
methods and a little courtesy would 
have been a good investment for 
some of them. 
A. W. GERTZEL, 
Hightstown, N. J. 








Pheasants Cause Much 
Damage 

NOTICE under date of Octo- 
ber 22 on your editorial page 
you ask the question, “Are There 
Too Many Pheasants?” I have 
| been a subscriber to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for over twenty- 





We read the report of your correspondent on 
the Jersey seed potato situation with interest, 
and perhaps a few remarks from us, who have 
planted and intend to 


seven years, 
Will state my experience with pheasants dur- 
ing the present year. We planted about 2% 
(Continued on Page 16) 





continue planting this 





seed, would be in or- 
der at this time. 

We deplore the di- 
lemma that our fel- 
low potato growers 
find themselves in at 
the present time, and 
a good many of us 
are doing what we 
can to relieve their 
distress ; but we think 
that a good deal of 
their trouble is of 
their own doing. We 
are not so much 

















afraid of the leaf roll 
prevalent there, al- 
though we would 
rather have certified 


milk menace, briaging the western farmer in di- 
rect competition with the dairyman of northern 
New York, many are well situated to look 
toward sheep raising as a partial remedy to off- 


These cows, killed by the terrible Vermont floods, will give you some idea of the 
catastrophe that visited the New England farmers. Fifteen thousand cows. were 
drowned in Vermont alone. 









































spot in ’eme - 


Mc" arctics have a weak spot that breaks 
maturely. They don’t deliver your full n 


.oney’s worth. 





th rough pre- 


Usually that weak spot is the heel. But Top Arctics 
have the patented Top Notch heel 


onstruction, This Clincher 


Cushion heel lasts as long as the sole—absolutely! And the 
sole lasts so long that you wonder how it can do it. 


So you will find it an economy to go to the sti 


Top Notch Arctics. The T: 


yber trom top to toc 


that sells 
Notch line incluces cloth-top 
arctics—arctics of all-ru heavy and 
Good-looking and 


lop Notch by 


y ! f 
LOOUrN rig 


light rubbers. as well as long- 

Ask for 

Notch Cross. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


~ — oe 4 ry . r 
For 27) ha Rubber Sole Footwear 


BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 


lasting. name, and look for the Top 


A GUARANTEE eet OF SERVICE 
ZABN 
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Apple Market Prospects 


If You Grow Apples, This Will Interest You 


( pNE of the small- 
est apple crops 
on record 
duced in 1927. 
Month by month, estimates were re- 
duced as freezes, insect damage, 
drought and the generally weakened 
condition of apple trees as a result of 
aring last 
year, took increas- 
ing toll of the 
November 
total apple 
crop was Officially 
estimated at 119,- 
333,000 bushels, or 
than half the 
size of the 1926 
246,460,000 
The ave 
past five 
bushels. 
crop, that 
hich finds its way into the markets, 
ed at 24,060,000 barrels com- 
vith 39,411,000 
This means a crop fuily 


late 


over! 





crop 
until on 
1, the 


less 


yield of 
: : bushels 
Gilbert Gusler for the 
vears has been 199,000,000 


‘he commercial 


rage 





portion 


harvested last 
10 mil- 


barrels less than the average. 
Ne York’s commercial crop is esti- 
! ed t 2.721.000 barrels compared 
wiih 6,590,000 last year. In Ohio, 
Michigan and other central states, the 


half that of 1926. Wash- 
ington and Oregon together will con- 
barrels to the com- 


crop is about 


tribute 7,751,000 
mercial supply compared with 10,250,- 
000 last season. Idaho, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Vermont are the only 
states which expect more 
harvested last year 


Holdings 


of apples in storage 


apples than 


were 


Low er 
on No- 
about 


cent 


Storage 

Holdings 
vember 1 

5,800,000 barrels, 


were equivalent to 
which is 18 per 
smaller than a year ago and 12 per 
cent below the 
five years. The barreled supply I 
talled 1,867,000 compared 
000 last year and a five-year average 
of 4,134,000 barrels. The boxed ap- 
ples in storage, totalling 8,526,000 
boxes, were 17 per cent above the av- 
erage for this time of year but 10 per 
cent small than on November 1, 1926. 

Canada also has produced a smalle1 
apple crop than usual this year. Thx 
estimated production of 2,721,000 bar- 
rels compares with 2,984,000 barrels 
produced in 1926 and a five-year 


iverage for the past 


vith 3,158 


aver- 
age of 3,328,000 barrels 

Exports of apples from the United 
States and Carada to November 1 of 
832,000 barrels and 1,264,000 


as in the cor- 


boxes, 


were about h 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Standard Farm Paper 


the supplies of 
homegrown fruit 
Market Expert were already 
large. Prices have 

improved recently, however, and week- 
ly shipments are larger. Foreign ap- 
ple crops turned out better than was 
view of the 
United 

that exports will 


generally expected, and, in 
smaller crop produced in the 
States, it is unlikely tl 

be as large as a year ago. 


Prices Also Higher 
Prices paid for apples so far this 
have reflected the strong sit- 
uation occasioned by the moderate 
the later varieties, the 


season 


supply. For 


market started around one-third to 
one-half higher than in the fall of 1926. 
Valu have gradually strengthened 
until at present they are practically 
twice as high as last year on some 


Rhode Island Greenings are 
$9 to $10 a barrel at Chicago, 

with Michigan A 2's in. Baldwins at 

$6.50 to $7. Washington medium to 
very large size extra Jonathans 
bring $3.10 to $3.25 a box. Prices 
paid to far apples dur- 
ing September and Cctober averaged 
$1.83 per bushel compared with 84c in 
the same months last year. These 
highest since when the 
apple crop on_ record 

arketed. 


n of apples fails off when 


varieties 
bringing 


fancy 


mers 


are the 1921, 


smallest was 
being m 

Consumpti 
prices go up 


faster than in the 
smaller crop will 
yndingly high 
as would a 50 per cent reduction in 
Before the war, a 
potato crop below normal 
sold at wholesale in New York City at 
iS per cent normal, according 
‘ornell University 
cent 
price at 


case of 
potatoes, so that tl 
not send prices as corresp< 
the potato crop. 


on nar , 
«VU per cen 


t 
above 

to studies made at ¢ 
When the appie crop 
below normal, the wholesale 
New York ave about 17 per 


was 20 per 


raged only 
normal 

Half Commercial Crop Marketed 
ymmercial crop of apples 
iarketed. Shipments 


TIolf tha 
Half the ec 


has already been n 





to November 12 totalled 57,408 cars, 
of which western box apple states con- 
tributed 28,283 and eastern barrel 
tates 2! cars. Usually the barrel 
states produced about 43 per cent 
more apples than the box apple sec- 


approximately 

produced by 
each section. To this date in 1926, 
88,134 cars had been shipped, includ- 
ing 36,764 cars from the western states 
and from the eastern 


tions, but this season, 


12 million barrels will be 


51,370 cars 


responding period last year. Early in states. 

the season, British markets were de- 2 

yressed by the heavy shipments of Address all mail to American Agri- 
American apples which arrived when culturist, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Pruning time will be with us before 


the job right at the short course at the 


we know it. These boys 
New Jersey College of Agriculture 


ere learning how to do 
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receiver av, Ave. 


When the World’s 
Finest Orchestras 
Play the World’s 


Best Music... } ‘sd 









forever when a 


It } simple operati n is ¢ isily under 


stood and 
its wonderful performance is at the command 
of any hand that can turn a dial. 

With the Bandbox the world is your neighbor! 

Your Broadway—National 
events are held next door—the market changes 
in your own living room—famous preachers de- 
liver their sermons in roe home—You listen in 
on every activity—You hear everybody’s point 
of view from radical to fundamentalist—You 


house sits on 


enjoy the world’s funniest clowns and its 
sweetest singers. rw laugh, exhult, ap- 
] ro Rott ol ae. arlid’%e er t f » and a 
plaud, delight at the world § §] , lun and Cc! 
tertainment, brought to your threshold! What- 


ever happens—‘You’re there with a Crosley.” 
Millions are making 

to buy a radio. 
Millions will rey 


up-to-date receivers thi 


up their minds today 


lace obsolete sets with new, 
Christmas. 
Experienced radio owners will look first for 
3 fundamental points and to every set they 
consider will address these questions: 

1. It is selective? 

2. Is it sensitive? 

3. Isitea y to operate? 
Satisfied on these points thes will look for: 

i. sad aed 

- au 


€ 
ll ll ink te 1d 


ion adaptability 
Acasor ice 

Millions will fk at th 1¢ Crosley Bandbox. 
This amazing little set is now displayed by 
more than 16,000 dealers. 
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The Cros- 
ley Bandbox is 
a 6-tube receiver. 
The circuit of this set is of 
he excellence you would expect 
up of skilled engineers suddenly 
given the pi ‘ck of the world’s radio patents 
to worl with, 

Crosley has always given the radio world its 
biggest value for its dollar. Contemplate the 
perfection pos ible when the doors of the re- 
search and development laboratories of The 
Radio Corp .- ti m of An erica, The Genera 

ctric Co., > Westinghouse Electric an 
sce ft hy Co., The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the Hazeltine and Latour 
Corporations were thrown open. 


-e 





Licensed under their patents! 

The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
pletely shielded. Every element is absolutely 
separated from every other element by 
shielding. | sosee are covered with copper. 
This could have been done cheaper but effi- 
ciency wol uld in e been sacrificed. Condensers 
are housed i in cadmium-plated steel. All wir- 
arated and shielded from all other 
Solid, sturdy, substan- 


solid 


‘ 
ing 1s se 


parts of t] 1@ receiver. 


tial, the entire set is assembled on a heavy 


metal chassis. 
The tuned radio frequency am- 
plit wari mn stages have been ab- 


The rosley Ratio Sepes an 





solutely balanced «hrough use of 
the “en \dyne principal. The 
set is a genuine Neutrodyne. 

tiated this means much. To the 


layman it manifests itself only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not squeal or howl when you 
are trying to get a station. 

The shielding makes the Bandbox 
highly selective—the circuit makes it 
acutely sensitive and the design makes it 
extremely easy to operate. 

The i 


Bandbox is operated with a single 


station selector (one dial). 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





aw 


Crosley 


In most localities 
1 in most owners’ 

a 5 tation selector 
ill find all the programs anyone 

could possibly wish. It is the far away sta- 
tions of weak power but perhaps good music that 
are captured by the use of the little auxiliary tuners 














called “Acuminators.” Their function is best likened toa 
pair of field glasses, As the lens bring the distant scene to 
nearby aspect, so do the Acuminators bring the remote 


station signals up to room filling volume. Ordinary one 
dial radios can never perform like this. Hair line tracking 
of the condensers together is difficult—but the Acumi- 
nators, little secondary adjustments exclusive to Crosley 
give the Bandbox a substantial command of the air and 
all that is in it. 

The dial of the Bandbox is illuminated. For shadowy 
corners eabd dim eyesight it recommends itself, 














> a . . bd . 
Volume Control is necessary on good radio today. 


i 

N yy and high powered stations send terrific impulses 

into the receiver. Detuning has been a favorite method 

of ening this loud reception but with stations closer 

1 closer together on the dial detuning creates an over- 

| ing of programs. ‘The volume control of the Bandbox 
c the loudest blast down to a veritable whisper. 


utside and power connections 
s brown fabric covered cable 
1 colored rubber for protection, 
mbly, ‘Tid 





eee 
e Bandbox. 
lies each lead covered w 
and easy as 






idy housewives appre- 


if the Bandbox to installation in all 
ture. ‘The metal case of the Band- 
. ‘This leaves the closely grouped 
me control shafts to be stuck through 
rtofe binet. ‘The escutcheon 

nd the console installation is 
no earmarks of a makeshift. 










ifacturers thru their long 
iful cabinets at moderate 

Musicones are built in. 
Pur- 








>hasers may know they re best rT [a 

ite cd for Crosley radio by looking Ay 8 va ed 
for t “approved label” in each one, }q pL U 
Crosley dealers get these cabinets | ia 
nly from ‘The H. T. Roberts Co., I? |S/ Rar 











located at 1340 S. Michigan Ave., at — = 
Chicago, Sales re ogg for Lote - 


her Bl oome- 
rt "The Wait Manu- 
facturing cen ag Kokomo, Ind. 

Much has influenced the $55 price 
of the Bandbox. 





Throughout the country millions examine the Bandbox 
today. They sce it the achievement of an orvanization 
gan its development when radio as we know it today 
began. Its success has been tremendous if clamorous de- 
mands from dealers are any indication. Even at any 
price it would be a sensation, forits performance ranks with 
the most expensive radio receivers on the market. 








who be 


An AC Bandbox using ordinary house current 
electricity for power, sells for $110. 
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is licensed only for 





Radio Amateur, Experimental and 


Broadcast Rece tion - 











The Farmers’ Best Investment 
N years of increasing strength of the Federal 


“ie 

Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. 


Ca pit: il and Teserves C3 <ceeding $70 O00 O00, 

farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. 
bigs ; . 

are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


These 





Over 
They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
Back of these Bonds are 


Bonds 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 

price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent Federal Land Banks 

Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


> } 
,] 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily 


ble coll: teral, 


sold; 
and they make ac cept 


Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, 


Texas 


Louisville, Ky. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 


16, “Financing the Farmer’? — FREE 
Springfie 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 


31 N 


Wichita, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Street 


vassau 











Post Your. Farm 
And Keep Tresspassers Out 


St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, 


Wash. 
Id, Mass. 
Mo. 


Kan, 
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servedly advise far | 

: FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
their land and | Set ‘ furs for 
prepared comply ir ( * 
with the laws of New York, N THE CROSBY FRISIAN CUR COMPANY 
Jersey and Pennsylvan I LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N.Y 
to subscribers is 95 cents a de 
the same rate applying to larger TRAP r _ 
quantities. T © WILLIAM BIVINS 

‘ , ; saaial othe SUMMIT, WN. Y 
American Agriculturist were .. 
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ch Prosperity 


Land © 
Better Land 


Greater Yields 
Higher Prices 
Lower Taxes 


Learn more of Canada by obtain- 
ing free Government literature 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 


Syracuse, N. Y.-C. v S. Smith, 301 E. Genesee St. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—F. A. Harrison, 308 North 2nd St. 
Manchester, N.H. rf B. Riordon, 43 Manchester St. 
Woonsocket, R.1.—L. A. Delorme, he Call Bldg. . 
free Lilustrated Booklets on Farm Op portunities tn Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


the slightest unpleasantness marred 
the trip ana practically the only rain 
was when we were in New 
and on familiar ground. 

home we followed the Sus- 


we saw 
York state 
Leaving 


quehanna river from a point within a 
few miles of its source, down into 
Pennsylvania and on until just the 


point where it turns back again into 
New York State. The upper reaches 
of this river are very familiar to me. 
[ think of it as a pretty good valley, 
but the hills that bound it are often 
poor. The valley grows corn splendid- 
ly but neither red clover nor alfalfa 
are at home as they are in some other 
Still the aggregate milk 
is enormous, and if the 
valley of this “long and crooked river” 
(which some say is the Indian mean- 
of the same) should suddenly re- 
from the dairy business, New 
York City would sit up and take 
notice. At Great Bend, just over the 
Pennsylvania Line we struck the wide- 
ly advertised Lackawanna Trail. For 
many miles, the faultless automobile 
road follows the disused road bed of 
the Lackawanna railroad and this 
gives a road practically level with 
long, swinging curves. It is the sort 
of road to develop speed madness in 
susceptible subjects. 

At Scranton, we entered the great 
anthracite coal regions. I am told 
that five counties of Pennsylvania hold 
all the anthracite in America 
say in the but I take 
sweeping statements like with a 
allowance. At any rate—an- 
the luxury—fuel of big 
Unifed States and much of 
Canada. It is a great natural monop- 
and mining it has m indivi- 

communities and railroads rich 
region will always be 
of industry. The 
mined by 180,000 
a night at Wilkes 
whole city is 


localities. 
production 


ing 
tire 


coal 
some world 
this 
grain of 


thractie is a 


oly, ade 
duals 
and this 
a humming hive 
black diamonds are 
workers. We spent 
Barre. They tell me the 
undermined—the exception being 
the big park-like square which 
busy city. 


whole 


only 
public 
of the 


forms the center 


Pennsylvania is a state of wide and 
sharply agricultural contrasts. 
are large sections of the state 
rough and and agricultural- 
useless Adirondacks—sec- 
forests where big 
survives and on the other 
certain counties which 
up to the most fertile 
counties all America. 
Wilkes Barre, 
Susquehanna 
for i fer- 
region 
20 


marked 
There 
broken 
as our 
unbroken 


as 
ly as 
tions of 
still 
there 

measure 
beautiful 

Scranton 

of 


game 
hand 
fully 
and 
Be 
the east branch 
valley 
his is the 
valley more 
averaging about 


are 


of 
ind 
the 
famous 
Wyoming 
than 
3 miles wide 


tween 


occupies a ts 


tility. T 
a lovely miles 


long and 
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Traveling 


-level and beautiful and hemmed in 
by rough mountains. This valley was 
purchased from the Six Nations by 
some Connecticut pioneers in 1754. In 
1778 it was a happy and prosperous 
frontier settlement. On the last day 
of June and during the first five days 
of July, the settlement suffered a bat- 
tle -a siege and a massacre at the 
hands of a mixed force of British and 
Indians. As has happened on other 
occasions, the white men lost control 
of their red allies and unspeakable 
atrocities were committed. It is said 
that a half-breed Indian woman- 
Queen Esther—with her own hand 
tomahawked 14 captives. The total 
number slain is said to have been as 
many as 300. At any rate, it was a 
day, the incidents of which were told 
and retold around the firesides of the 
valley for a hundred years. Today an 
imposing monument close by the state 
highway commerates the pathetic 
story of these early pioneers. Only 
four months later, a similar fate over- 
took Cherry Valley in our own state, 
and these two massacres are generally 
spoken of together as among the most 
lurid happenings of the Revolutionary 
struggle. 

From Wilkes Barre, we followed the 
east branch of the Susquehanna to 
where it mingles with the main stream 
at Sunbury and then on down to Har- 
risburg and country to the 
famous field Gettysburg. Years 
ago I saw Gettysburg 
and when opportunity offered, I re- 
turned again. To tell the truth, I am 
afraid I am _ rather inconsistent. I 
to be a pacifist—almost a pro- 
pacifist—-with scant sym- 
pathy for “preparedness’’—-and yet I 
have an almost morbid curiosity for 
haunting battlefields. 

We did the battlefield 
dox manner, by hiring 
censed official guides. 
proper way to do it. 
probably always will come 


across 
of 


something of 


profes 
fessional 


in the ortho- 
one of the li- 
It is the only 
People come- 
to Geitys- 


bury by the hundreds of thousands 
every year. The Battlefield Associa- 
tion licenses a guide only after he has 
taken a civil service examination and 


has demonstrated his familiarity with 
the field and its story. The young man 
we picked up happened to be a native 
of the town, a veteran of the world 
war and it seemed to us that he was 
thoroughly competent. These guides 


are all provided with a badge and they 
are rigidly supervised and no over- 
charging is permitted. The regular 


fee is $2.00 for the first hour and $1.00 
for each subsequent hour and it is 
worth it. During the summer about 
100 guides are in service and they tell 
that at times visitors are so nu- 
(Continued Page 14) 
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No. 3 Shipped to Harrisburg territory 
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Your NEW IDEA Spreader 














been the rule— 
not the exception. 


Your NEW IDEA is ready. 


world today. 
It’s an all-riveted job—bu 
ample clearance permitting 
ground. 





turning 








18 Solid Trainloads 
Shipped in Seven Months 


Here is the list of the 18 trainload shipments—a 
record of popularity and demand never’ before ap- 
proached in the history of the implement business. 


1—Moline, Ill., Mar. 31, °27 


2—Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 


3—Harrisburg, Pa.. May 31, °2 
4—Columbus, Ohio., June 10, 


5—Madison, Wis., June 29, 
6—Moline, Ill., Aug. 9, °2 
7—Omaha. Nebr., Aug. 12, 


8—Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 13, °2 
2 


9—Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 


10—Columbus, Ohio. Aug. 20, °27 
11—Jackson, Mich., Aug. 24, °27 
12—Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 6, °27 
13—Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30, °27 
14—Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 6, '27 
15—Madison, Wis.. Oct. 21, ‘27 
16—Moline, Ill., Oct. 31, °27 
17—Minneapolis, Miss., Oct. 31. °27 
18—Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 31. ’27 


Coldwater, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Madison, Wis 


ville, Tenn.; Oakland, Cal. 





42 Transfer Stocks 








Branches: Harrisburg, Pa.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Columbus, O.; 


Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Moline, Iil.; Nash- 


HE big rush is on for the greatest 

I spreader ever developed by NEW J 
IDEA—and NEW IDEA dealers 
everywhere are ready for a record-break- 
. ing business. Car- 


load orders have 


In addition to hundreds of individual carload shipments, eighteen 
solid trainloads of Model 8 NEW IDEA Spreaders were sold and shipped to NEW 


IDEA dealers in a period of seven months. 


Go see it now. You will find the supreme achieve. 


ment of the manufacturer who has brought practically every betterment to spreader 
building since the original invention of the type of spreader which leads the 


ilt like a bridge. Low-down for easy loading—yet 
perfect operation over high stubble and rough 


Special steels throughout—balanced, self-aligning roller bearings— 
always-flexible conveyor chains that will not break, stretch or rust—balloon 
tire wheels—-NEW IDEA excels in scores of vitally important features. 

Light-weight—easy loading (less than 40 inches high)—easy hauling—short 
and unequalled for spreading efficiency. It’s a lifetime spreader 
which you can’t wear out if you give it just reasonable care. See it at your 
dealers today—or write direct for the complete story. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


U. S. A. 







s.: Jackson, Mich.; Minneapolis, 
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No. 10 Shipped to Columbus territory 
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No. 18 Shipped to Columbus territory 
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More Milk Being Used > 


Dairymen Collect $3,000,000,000 in 1927 


ple constantly to the great food and 
health value of milk. If hard times 
come to the cities milk consumption 
will fall off temporarily but not over 
a long period of time. 


—_>-3.—.-+ 


Dairy Cows’ Cheapest Feed 


¥ i HE owner of a cow which produced 

10,584 pounds of milk and 542.6 
pounds of butterfat last year, was 
asked “What is the cheapest and best 
form of food for dairy cows?” 

“Pure water,” he replied, “Only be 
sure that the water is put in the cow 
and not in the milk can.” 

Milk is approximately 87 per cent 
water and if the cow does not have 
access to an unlimited supply of fresh, 
clean, palatable water, her milk flow 
is bound to suffer heavily. A high 
producing cow will consume from 25 
to 30 gallons of water per day. Cow 
testers have found in numerous cases 
where the milk production of a herd 
was increased 7 to 8 per cent when 
iutomatic drinking cups were installed 
in the stalls, offering the cow unlim- 
ited supply of water whenever desired. 
A reliable automatic water supply sys- 
tem has proved to be one of the most 
valuable items of a dairy farm’s equip- 
ment 
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Keeding Calves Whole Milk 


We are shipping whole milk. What is 
the minimum time it we can feed 


calves whole milk 





till row 2 good 


VALVES will begin to eat whole 
' grain at about a month old. It is 
isable to give them whole milk un- 
til they are at least nine weeks old, 





gradually changing from milk to grain, 
beginning when they are about seven 
weeks old 4 good grain mixture is: 
Corn meal, 4 parts; bran, 1 part: and 
oil meal, 1 part. 


~~ e-——- 


Renae the Bull at | Home 


here any law that ill hinder me 

a heavy chain on my bull ane 

l mut in v field thi summer? 

Tie hr years old and is not cross 
t they say I cannot turn him loose. 

*P HERE no law in Pennsylvania 





‘ £ j 
your pastur is 
letting ijl t 
highway and provides that in case a 
bull is found there, he can be im- 
pounced and unless the owner appears 


in ten days and pays the poundage 
fees he can be sold and the money 
paid to the treasurer of the school 


district. But this is a different thing 


from pasturing him on a _ chain. 
Stake him out, therefore, and pray 


that the stake holds. 


























Dairymen raise calves only when milk prices are high. Consequently there is a shortage 
of cows now but there may not be three or four years from now. 
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Sheep in Connecticut 


Interest is Increasing in New England 


[NTEREST in 

sheep among 
Connecticut farmers is 
During the past few months 
the old breeders have increased the size 
of their flocks while at time 
many new men have purchased foun- 
dation stock. 

Ralph Tryon of South Glastonbury 
has started in the sheep business by 


increasing. 
many of 


the 


Same 


purchasing 88 pure bred Hampshire 
ewes and three rams from the south- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania. ke V. 


Tirrell, extension sheep specialist of 


By NATHAN KOENIG 


preve well as pro- 
ducers of market 
lambs, as well as wool. 

Connecticut 
condition this season, comparing very 
favorably with that of other years. 
This is due to the fact that more and 


| 
| 
| 


sheep are in very good | 


more sheep men are giving their flocks | 
better care during the summer months | 


and following the 


recommendations | 


given by the extension sheep specialist | 


from the state college. 
Most the 
supplied for 


well 
their 


state are 
feeding 


farmers in 
with hay 








A nice flock of sheep in A. A. territory. 


Connecticut, and Mr. Tryon personally 
selected these animals at the farm 
where they were grown. 

A carload of Delaine ewes were pur- 
chased by Sherman Eddy of Avon, 
from Ohio. These sheep are of excep- 
tional quality and conformation. They 
are on Mr. Eddy’s farm at Hartland 
and will, in all probability, be crossed 
wtih a Dorset ram for early lamb pro- 
duction. 

Mrs. Alice Stephenson of Washing- 
ton, has started a new flock of sheep. 
She recently purchased 25. grade 
Shropshire ewes that are expected to 


this 


roots, 


stock. By supplementing hay 
with silage and some winter 
feeding need not be much of a prob- 
lem. The present outlook for a good 
market lamb season seems promising 
for Connecticut farmers. However, 
while the market outlook may seem 
bright, the kind of lambs produced by 
the grower will largely determine the 
price received. Proper feeding of the 


breeding stock is essential for the pro- | 


duction of large thrifty young stock. 
Lambs produced from well cared for 
breeders make the most rapid gains 
and bring the highest market prices. 


> oes 


Milk Emergency 


Emergency Milk 
Acting-Governor Al- 
daily. After confer- 
ences with the chief officials of the 
milk carrying railroads, representa- 
tives of the agricultural officials of the 
University of Vermont, and the State 
Department of Agriculture of Ver- 
mont, represent: the farmers’ 
organizations and all others who could 
provide information we learn that the 
milk shortage has been met. This has 
been accomplished by supplementing 
the short milk supply from New Eng- 
land sources by milk brought from 
without New England—milk coming 
from as far south as Maryland and as 
far West as Iowa. This was, of 
course, brought in at great additional 
expense, and the loss borne by the 
distributors. 


‘THE Commission 
appointed by 
len is meeting 


tives of 





Prices Advanced to Help 

In the flooded areas centering chief- 
ly in Vermont, but including also parts 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
barns, cows, hay, ensilage, etc. have 
been destroyed, bridges are down, 
roads are almost impassable and rail- 
road service will not be restored for 
some weeks in portions of the chief- 
milk-producing areas, therefore the 
cost of increased haulage to more dis- 
tant rail connections and over bad 
roads must be met. This is throwing 
an increased burden of expense upon 
the farmers who bear this cost and 
which must continue for a considerable 
period. 

This expense is further increased by 
the difficulty of delivery to the farm- 
ers of the concentrated cattle feeds 


in New England 


which must be used to supplement the 


hay rations. After many conferences 
between the farmer representatives 
and the dealers these interests have 
reached the opinion that this loss 
should be neutralized in part by an | 
advance of one cent per quart in the | 
wholesale and retail price, of which | 


three-quarters shall go to the farmer 
and one quarter to the distributors 
this price to become effective Novem- 
ber 16, and to continue for a few 
weeks, probably not later than Jan- 
uary 1. 

The Emergency Commission has no 
power to fix prices. The three State 
officials constituting one-half of the 
commission are of the opinion that 
they may not as such officials properly 
participate in price discussions. 
civilian members of the commission, 
including Chairman Allen, Messrs. 
3ird and Snyder, after hearing all the 
evidence are of the opinion that this 
small advance in price is not only ap- 
propriate as entered into between the 
distributors and producers but believe 
further that the milk consumers of 
Metropolitan Boston would welcome 
the opportunity to aid the restoration 
of milk producing farmers and so con- 
tribute to the permanency of Boston’s 
nearby milk supply—the permanence 
of which is highly important to Mas- 
sachusetts consumers. Should the 
public realizing that the emergency is 
past, increase their consumption of 
this low-cost food, it would serve to 
encourage the farmers of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
who were the chief sufferers from the 
flood. 


The | 








ing goes to waste. 


Small size 65c. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 





this winter- 
feeding program 


With freezing weather come special prob- 
lems in the dairy barn. To keep winter’s 
thieving fingers out of the milk pails your 
cows demand plenty of the right kind of 
food. They just as urgently demand that 
their vigor be built up and maintained so 
that this rich, dry diet can be completely 
assimilated—turned into milk. Other- 
wise part of your high-priced winter feed- 


This winter join the army of dairymen 
who are now systematically conditioning 
their cows to meet the added winter- 
feeding burdens. Kow-Kare does this job 
for you surely, conveniently, profitably. 
This famous concentrated regulator and 
conditioner has active medicinal ingredi- 
ents that strengthen and tone up the di- 
gestion and assimilation—make the cow 
responsive to her milk-producing diet. 


Sure—and Inexpensive 
Kow-Kare is very inexpensive to use. 
tablespoonful in the feedings one to two weeks 
each month is required in average cases. A few 
cents per month per cow is a small price to pay 
for top-notch milkings and cow health 

Try Kow-Kare one season. Prove for yourself 
that vigorous cows can produce real milk profits 
on moderate-priced natural feeds. Kow-Kare is 
obtainable from nearly all feed stores, general 
stores and druggists. Large size $1.25; 6 cans $6.25. 
Write for free illustrated book, 
“More Milk from the Cows You Have.’ 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


. 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 


Needed by cows 
at CALVING 


It’s good sense—at this 
most critical time of the 
whole year — to give 
needed aid to the cow 
about to freshen. A 
small investment in 
Kow-Kare gets you by 
many expensive dis- 
orders — insures a 
healthier cow and calf. 
A tablespoonful in the 
feedings for three weeks 
before and after meets 
average needs. 


Banish Cow Ills 
Such troubles as Bar- 
renness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., have 
their origin in weak- 
ened digestive and geni- 
tal organs. Kow - Kare 
clears up these troubles 
by helping Nature. 
Thirty years of success- 
ful use is your Kow- 
Kare guarantee, 


Only a 














Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Kow-Kare you can easil? mix your own com- 
plete mineral at a surprisingly 1 w cost—a mixtur of 
recognized conditioning value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. 
salt, 30 lbs. fine-ground lime, 30 Ibs. steamed bone 
meal and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For well under 
$6 per hundred you will have an unbeatable mineral. 
Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 






























Taylor Farms 
Jerseys 


3orn 


about 
| Also herd sire, 


REG. GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
Dam A. R. 
dam’s record 729 lb. fat. 


LOCUST LAWN FARM, Elverson, Pa, 


October Ist. 





Tubercuiin tested herd. 


10 Guernsey Heifer Calves. 
EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, 


15 Heifers nearly all from Regis- 
ter of Merit dams—priced to sell 





immediately. Wire or write for’ 
appointment. Young Bulls. 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads, say 


ll “J saw your ad in 


| The Taylor Farms) 


American Agriculturist” 





STAMFORD, N. Y.. | 








l’ractically 


Whitewater, 











Milk rvices 
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Butter Holds Its Own 


CREAMERY D ' 

SALTED N N i 

Hioher tt inl 

Extra 

81-0 i 

Low ( ) 
In tl l mild 

weatl ’ l ! 

the \ } 

butter In fact 

it gall ‘ litio 

we t I tr 

(92 ! cent 

and thers \ ( le opinion 

that the 1 rket wv ild be unable to 

hold at that figure because of the m 

n¢ However, the price continued on 

the 30th, but it wa by no means a 

foregone conclusion that it wa going 

to stay there Practically everything 


RAPPERS 


— Get More Money — 
Skunk, Muskrat, 
Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DOF 


Famous Among Trappers /or z0¥ears 















147 West 24” St. New York 


PUREBRED PIGS 


Chester Whites 


MONTHS EACH 
2 OLD $4.00 No Papers 
$3.50 Each 
Berkshire, Yorkshire and Chester Cro 
STONEHAM PIG FARM 
W. J. Talbott, Prop. 














151 Main St. P. 0. Box 115 Stoneham, Mass. | 
Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 

0 
weit ' t ind 
Krakaur Boultry Co. inc. PR esses 1 OE 
t Washi Market we % y M int 
ou ' MI 
SKU NK‘ ; 
Charles A. Ka ne, 278 vei ge St M ntgomery, N. Y 
SALESMEN 
Willems S$ Nu Desk A-I, F N. ¥ 
EGG CASI 
( L¢ S OLOFSKY ( 
Ave.. Brooklym, N. Y 








FARMS FOR SALE 


409 Acres, 27 Cows, Crops 
Equipment, At $20 An Acre 








R, 4th Ave., New York City 
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STROUT AGENCY, 
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nged on the temperature. In addi- 
on to the weather factor we had the 
ral tuation of a little slow mar- 
following the Thanksgiving holi- 

day trade Trading was quiet, some 
had a little surplus stock, and 

her yme i ety to sell, how- 
ever, no one was ready to make any 
( I m : 
That ves us the situation in a nut 

he It is just about steady. Deal- 
er are more inclined to keep stock 
moving, but are unwilling to shade. 
It appears from all advices that we are 


productic and this is 


market, 


at the low 


yn point, 
the 





going to tend to stabilize 
even though the weather may cause 
ome anxiety 


1st turned 
chilly tem- 


The morning of December 


i little cooler, and this little 


perature may but stimulate to hold 
the present levels 
Cheese Market Unchanged 
STATE Dec. | 
f TS N ( Nov. 22 192 
F F y 24! 2-25'2 
F ag 
H F y ) R 6-29 2 27 
H Ave 2 2 24 25 
The cheese market remains un- 
changed. There is a continued scarci- 
ty of fancy cured stock, but practical- 
ly no fresh state cheese in the market. 
In fact, there is a very limited amount 
of held state cheese. In the west the 
tion of the cheese market is de- 


firmer which is giving the deal- 
here in the metropolis more con- 
which may result in the asking 
of higHer prices of the cured stock of 
all descriptions. It is said that the 
market has moved to a high- 
which naturally has material- 
the situation here. 


Pacific Coast Breaks Egg Market 


Crs 


ience 


Canadian 
er level, 
ly strengthened 


| NEARBY WHITE Dec. |, 
He ery Nov 0 Nov. 22 1926 
Selected Extras 55-56 66-68 66-68 
Average Extras 52-54 64-65 65 
Extra Firsts 0-51 54-62 63-64 
Firsts 48-49 50-53 61-62 
Gathered 38-51 38-61 45-64 
Pullets 10-43 410-45 44-50 
Pewees 35-36 38 42 
BROWNS 
Hennery 61-63 67-68 65-68 
Gatt { 44-60 44-66 40-58 
Heavy receipts of eggs from the 





Pacific coast have been responsible for 
i ee nomenal break in the white egg 
marke For a while last week, 
brow! and mixed colors, both from 
the central western sections and from 


ir-by were holding a very strong 


osition, but with the heavy influx of 
he Pacific coast, strong prices broke 
ill along the line. Browns are above 
whites. Naturally, with this situation 


ing, bi 


of the 


taken advantage 
there is nothing 
until things work 
the marginal 
getting as low 


iyers have 
situation, and 
one can do but wait 
out. Certainly some of 
who are now 


+ 
CASI 


li I 
ducers 


is 20c and 25c per dozen, have got to 
get out of business, especially where 


they have to pay long hauling charges 


in the middle and south central west. 

Here in the east it is advisable for 
our local producers to watch home 
markets, for in a great many instances 
they are above par with New York 
cit) We know of several specific 
cases where producers are getting 
more for their pullet eggs in the local 
market than they could get for their 
finest selections in the metropolitan 


situation right now would indi- 
cate that we are not yet “out of the 
woods" as far as the rapid expansion 
of the poultry industry is concerned, 





ind producers have got to use the most 
iz nius methods in order to get the 
best possible prices and make a profit. 
Poultry Buyers Take Hold 
FOWLS Dec. | 
N Nov. 22 | 
( red 1-26 23-2 25-28 
Leat ’ 17-20 16-20 16-19 
CHICKENS 
Colored 19-30 23-32 20-22 
Leahor 18-20 16-30 17-20 
BROILERS 35-42 0-42 35 
CAPONS 5-38 
TURKEYS 20-25 15-48 45 
DUCKS Nearby 23-28 23-28 30-35 
GEESE 0 0 
Poultry buyers during the last few 
days of November were taking hold 


in fine style, especially on fancy heavy 









fowls. Leghorn fowls also have been 
ver¥firm. The unseasonably warm 
we 1as been the one “fly in the 
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ee the Latest Eastern Markets 


ointment.” Were it cooler, we would 
look for a don rise any moment. On 
the 30th the supply in the railroad 
terminals was heavy, and this added 
to the temperature, made the situation 


no more than steady on the whole. 
However, it appears on the surface 
that the demand was there, and all 
that was needed was a better sur- 
rounding situation. 

Pullets have been selling well, also 
broilers. A few capons are arriving 


but the for 
them. 


Rabbits have been particularly slow, 


market has not been eager 


some selling as low as 15c a pound, 
and none higher than 20c. 

It might be well to mention here 
the situation that existed at Thanks- 


giving. The poultry market was 
strong on Sunday and Monday before 
Thanksgiving. However, the situation 
weakened slightly on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday there was nothing doing at 
all to speak of. These developments 
bore out our warning to get ship- 
ments in on Monday in order to get 
the best of the situation. 





Market Reports Daily by Radio | 


Up-to-the minute market information 
and prices are broadcast daily for your 
benefit by American Agriculturist co- 
operating with the New York State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 12:00 to 12:15 A. M. 
Eastern Standard time. 











There is no telling what is going to 
happen at Christmas. That is the worst 
of the live poultry market. One can 
not tell what is going to happen by 
looking at the last situation as an in- 
dicator. 


It appears that because the early 
situation of the Thanksgiving market 


was strong, buyers may hold off at 
Christmas. Christmas comes on Sun- 
day and will be celebrated on Monday, 


which means that the heavy retail day 
will be Saturday the 24th. This means 
that we will see a market about Wed- 


nesday or Thursday. On Monday and 
Tuesday we look for a sparring match 
between buyers and “sellers. There 
may be some buying on Friday, but 
usually Friday is the day that the 
stores are making the greatest pre- 


parations for Saturday business. 


Shippers should time their consign- 
PI § 
ments accordingly. 

This is our opinion, no one can say 


what will actually happen. 


Wisconsin Potatoes in New York 


STATE Nov. 30 Nov. 22 Dec. | 
150 tb. sack 
Bulk, 180 Ibs 1.75-5.00 
MAINE 
150 tb sack 2.60-3.00 2.50-3.25 $.50—1.75 
Bulk, 180 Ibs 25-3.60 50- ) 5.25-5.60 
PENNA 
150 Ib sack 25-3.50 25-3.50 
Bulk, 180 ths 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack 50-3.65 50-3.75 4.50-5.25 
Bulk, 180 tbs $.00-4 4.00-4.35 5. 75-6.04 


The potato market has been mark- 
ing time more or since our last 
report. There is a little improvement 
here and a little slip there so all in all 


less 


things stand about even. One very 
significant factor to report is_ that 


Wisconsin is putting sacked goods in 
the New York markets at $2. 
150 pound sacks, which is seventy-five 
cents under Pennsylvania, and twenty- 
five cents under Maine, and almost a 
full dollar under Long Island. 

That is a situation we said several 
weeks ago would undoubtedly develop, 
and something that is going to cause 
us no end of worry. Some of the 
western states have more than enough 
stock to take care of their demand out 





i 


0 pel 


there, and they are going to come in 
here and compete with us in a real 
serious manner. 

From now until Christmas we look 


for a little improvement, 
ing the first two weeks of December, 
and then potatoes will again take a 
back seat for the holiday specialities, 
after which we will undoubtedly ex 
perience a little improvement especial- 
ly after the excitement of the holi- 
days has quieted down. For one thing 
the weather that we have experienced 


possibly dur- 








veceliver iv, iyci, 


Japs svurdeusaine, 


the last few days has been very in- 
fluntial in causing things to be quiet. 


Bean Market Slow 
It is natural to expect that the bean 
market is going to be a very discour- 
aging affair to report when we have 


such mild summer-like weather. Bean 
soup is out of the question, as well as 
a hot plate of baked beans. Conse- 


quently trade has been very draggy. 


Peas seldom bring $6.35 per hun- 
dred pounds, most of them running 


from $5.50 up. Red kidneys of the 
new grade are selling from $7.75 to 
$8.25, with marrows selling from $6.75 





to $7.50. 


Meats and Live Stock 


The best calves are stili selling up to 


$17.00, although the bulk of the ar- 
rivals are selling anywheres from 
$12.00 to $16.00. 

Steers are a little better, choice or 


primes occasionally bringing as high 
as $15.00, with seconds from $12.50 to 
$14.00. 

The bull market 


is steady, heavy pet 


states generally bringing from $6.75 
to $7.75, with a few choice ones at 


$8.00 and others as low as $4.50. 
The cow market has been steady to 
firm at unchanged prices. 
A few choice lambs have ‘been sell- 


ing at $7.00, but most new arrivals 
bringing from $4.00 to $5.75, but tak- 


ing all in consideration the lamb mar- 


ket is steady. 

The hog market is steady, but prices 
are a considerable under what they 
were a few months back. The best 


price is $10.50 for Yorkers weighing 


up to 150 pounds, and heavyweights 
are selling as low as $9.50. 
Feeds and Grains 
FUTURES 
(At ¢ g Nov. 30 Dec. 22 Dec. 1, °26 
Wheat 1.27 1.27 1.36'2 
Corn .87'4 -85' 2 73 
Oats 49°% 9 4334 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New Y 
Wheat, No. 2 Red.1.51'% 1.53" 1.54" 
Corr No. 2 Yel....1.063, 1.0523 .90 
Oats, No. 2 6134 61! 53" 
FEEDS 
(At Buffal Nov. 26 Nov. 19 Nov. 27, °26 
Grade Oats 37.50 00 32.00 
Spring Bran 3.00 2.50 27.50 
Hard Bran 5.50 5.00 1.00 
Standard Mids 3.50 00 29.00 
Soft W. Mids 42.00 41.50 4.00 
Flour Mids 1.50 0 3.50 
Red Dog 14.00 14.00 8.50 
Wh. Hominy 10.00 1.00 31.25 
Yel. Hominy 17.00 7.00 30.25 
Corn Me ~ 8.50 00 31.50 
Gluten eed 1.00 4.00 75 
Gluten M4 ul 18.00 418.00 $1.75 
36% C. S. Meal . 43.00 43.50 27.00 
11° C. S. Meal $6.50 16.00 0.00 
13° C. S. Meal 19.00 3.00 1.00 
34° O. P. Linseed 
Meal 16.00 45.00 43.00 
, r y " 
1 I oO B 1 ir } 
‘ N I> « 
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Pennsylvania Farm Notes 
| EHIGH and Berks counties have 
hecome noted as veritable treasure 
troves for antiques of nearly all kinds 
and many farmers realize considerable 
revenue from their sale. Memorial 
Hall and the Art Gallery on the Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia contain a 
large collection. 
The Lehigh-Berks growing 
idustry continues to increase its pro- 


potato 


ductive average per acre, as recent re- 
ports indicate. A comparison of the 
cost of growing the crop proves inter- 
esting because of the far diverging 
figures. Some growers claim that 
their expenses amounted to about $40 


acre when others report an 
$100 per acre. 

In several loca American chest- 
nuts were produced on sprouts, now 
two years old and forestry officials 
are hoping that Nature may extermin- 
ate the deadly fungus (diaporthai par- 
which killed millions of dol- 


to $50 per 
actual cost of over 


lities 


asitica} 


lars worth of Pennsylvania chestnut 
trees. The combined efforts of Fed- 
eral and State officials to eradicate 
the blight or stop its widespread de- 
struction of trees, proved futile. Other 


varieties of nut trees could be planted 
to replace the luscious chestnut.— 
Oliver D. Shock. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


New Jersey Farmers Favor “‘Honest Pack’’ Law 


"THE first step in a move towards an 

honest pack law for New \ 
was undertaken in Trenton last week, 
by representative growers who met at 
the call of the Farm Bureau and the 
State Grange to study this important 
matter. 

The first big matter taken up by this 
body was that the top of every pack- 
age of fruit or vegetables offered for 
sale must be representative of the en- 
tire contents of the package. There 
will be no more facing or topping the 
package that market. This 
new move is to apply to the open as 
well as the closed 

The marketing of green and imma- 
ture products was also considered and 
the move thoroughly denounced 
as causing heavy losses the past sea- 
son. This applied to the marketing 
of green peaches which resulted in the 
breaking the market at the time when 
California came east and gobbled up 
everything in sight. The new law as 
proposed by the local growers is to 
come in step with the move on foot 
like Pennsyl- 
Delaware and others 
pack laws. 
held by 
will be 


Jersey 


goes to 


basket. 


was 


in neighboring states 
vania, New York, 
that now have honest 

Other conferences are to be 
this committee and the matter 
thoroughly ironed out before the mat- 
ter is finally recommended for adop- 
tion by the and a law 
drafted to be presented to the legis- 
lature. Those attending the confer- 
were, A. E. Mercker, director of 
Trenton; Charles Barton, 
Arthur Eldred, Mays Land- 
Hulsart, Allentown; Clem- 


organizations 


ence 
markets, 
Marlton; 
ing; H. E. 


ent B. Lewis, Riverton; Jack Thorn- 
borrow, Vineland; H. E. Taylor, Tren- 
ton and Rhea Moreau, Freehold. 


Market Commission Reports 

The Atlantic County Market Com- 
mission has made its final report for 
the year and has made recommen- 
dations for continuing another year, 
the wholesale market at Hammonton. 
This has been one of the outstanding 
ventures in the state this year and has 


been watched by growers from every 
part of the state. At a total cost to 
the city of Hammonton of less than 
$2,000 it was able to develop a mar- 
ket where a haif million dollars worth 
of fruits and berries were sold. It 
brought to Hammonton, buyers from 


a score of cities who paid the growers 


offered. 


spot cash for everything they 
Prices ruled higher on the local market 
than in Phliadelphia and close to $50,- 
000 was saved by the growers this 
year. 

In its recommendations for 1928 only 
$800 is asked compared with $2,500 
for 1927. Afier spending $1400 for a 


building, the mar- 
$500 left 


new road, $200 for 


on had 


ket commi nearly 








over. This included the cost of the 
market inspector, whose salary for the 
mime} is only $335. 


The committee in charge of conduct- 


ine the successful market are, William 
Slack, chairman; Pete Lucas, John 
Machise, Laton Parkhurst and Harry 
Mottola. 

State Grange Will Meet At 


Atlantic City 

Plans are about complete for the 
State Grange Convention in Atlantic 
City next week. The delegates to the 
National Grange are home 
this week and will then transfer their 
activities to Atlantic City. 
opens on Monday 
Lecturers Conferen to be 


arriving 
The first 
session afternoon, 
with the 
followed with the regular 
This session promises to be 


sessions on 
Tuesday. 
marked with much activity and the en- 
actment of many resolutions that will 
have a direct bearing on New Jersey 


farming. 
The vacancies of 
Bridgeton 


Howard 
Assistant 


Overseer, 


Hancock, and 


will be 
Sena- 


Steward, Leonard Norcross, 
filled by State Master Agans. 
tor Blackwell, Mercer County has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy of Mr. 
Hancock, who is now on his way to 
California to study the western co- 
operatives, while Mr. Norcross will be 
in Chicago attending the National 
Farm Bureau Conference, as the rep- 
resentative of Mercer County. 

T. B. Test Progresses in 
Gloucester Co. 
Gloucester County reports a big ip- 
the T. B. testing work for 
Up until November 1 there 
that had 


crease in 
this year. 


were 721 herds in the county 
been tested and according to County 
Agent Lamb this has since then been 


or 


increased approximately to 825 herds. 
The State has had three veterinarians 


in the county for some time testing 
herds. 
Salem County reports thirty herds 


tested during the vear, with three new 
applications during the past month. 


Minch Brothers Sale 


The sale of the real estate and per- 
Brothers, 
12 and 13, 


big farm- 


sonal property of Minch 
Bridgeton, on 
marks the ciose of one of th 
ing enterprises that developed in lower 


Decembet 


New Jersey during the past twenty 
years. The firm has been in the re- 
ceivers hands for two years and the 


month will 
fairs of the company. 


sale this wind up the af- 





All of the many farms of the conrt- 
pany will be sold in separate unit 
and the personal property will also go 
under the hammer. Most of the far: 
are either down in alfalfa or out in 
orchards. The sale is being watched 
wtih considerable interest as the sale 


will to a certain extent determine the 


farm real estate market for South Jer 
sey during the coming winter and 
spring. 

t 


Cranberry 
est prices in recent ye in meeting 
the Thanksgiving demand. Some fancy 
New Jersey berries were 


prices t 
i 





lots of sold 


in the New York market as high as 
$10 per half barrel box. Prices one 
year ago were only $5 and $5.50 per 
box. 
South Shipping Cabbage 
The cabbage situation has taken on 


the last two weeks 


northern 


color in 
arrival in 


another 


with the markets 


of new crop cabbage from Texas and 
Florida. The former state has already 
shipped several cars while the latter 
has sent two cars. This condition i 
of considerable concern to the ’ 
crop cabbage gro s who still h 
the bulk of r crop ol hand The 
southern season has ope two week 
earlier than usual this year. AMOs 


KIRBY. 


North Country Farm News 


Grain Prices Higher- Will Milk Prices Follow? 


"THE latter part of November seems to 

be more or less of the weepy order 
as rain after rain keeps comi 
dark days galore with very little sun- 
shine. Springs and wells are full up 
and should be in fine shape to go over 
any kind of a winter that may come 
along. Brooks and creeks are running 


full and more, while any depression at 


all looks like a smali lake. The tre- 
mendous downpour that we had a few 
days ago caused quite a bit of damage 


to fruits, vegetables and other 
stored in cellars for the winier as many 
had several feet of water pour in. One 
man said his cellar had never had 
water of any kind and his ho l 
been on the farm for fifty ye 
but he had four feet with his furna 
fire put out and all his winter's 
plies floating around on top 
Last Year 


result fall plowing is over for 


ove! 


Fewer Turkeys Than 
As a 

some time at least, with quite a 

many having a few acres to wait 


til spring. considerabl] 


good 
un- 
There is a 
larger plowed this fall than 
last, however. 
emarkably mild though 
when the 


and yeste rday W 


acreage 
r, The weather has 
r only a 
few mornings 

was below freezing, 


had all our vegetables for dinner from 





‘mper: 





t) garden, something I cannot 
member having happened in a long 
time. Usually parsnips are the only 
ones available, and they t always 
are frozen in or covered with snow 


The turkey census in Northern New 


York is very much smalle1 
a couple of weeas ago. The prevailing 
price during the turkey days was re- 
ported to be around 50c. A good many 
shipped, principally to Boston, 
many yed out in 
that scoured the countryside. 

too were largely taken out 


than it was 


were 
while 
trucks 
Chickens 
but not 

for poultry. A large truck with crates 
of chickens hanging was halt- 
ed the other day and found to be load- 


more journe 


+ 


always jus r the market 


all over 


ed throughout its interior with liquid 
refreshment not tolerated by the 
“eighteenth amendment.’ 


The sudden the 
most feeds during the past ten days 


increase In price oO! 


seems to a large extent h } n 
brought about by the greater feeding 
of grain all over the milk territory 
and the natural increase always ex- 


pected when colder weather arrives. 


Some will decrease their use of pur- 
chased f sor wh < n 
mo? on their own g? } ht 
I inv I re will con t 
ult ! or lk ya ea ) $ 
pl ( i¢ i \\ is fo } epin } ad 
welg! \ ? > to re r t 
retar the Dairvme s ] ( 
yperat A ssociatior that { 
production of milk for the fluid ter 
4 sf ct ’ the 
l t well ] { 
rh i nsid ble lis on as 
hat the price for milk will 
during th month Decembe1 


some believe that there will be quite a 


t of increase, while others argue tha 
there will be no increase, and that 
there were, everyone would stri 
incre h production, ane t 
increase if made would be a boom- 
erang for prices later Lt tl in 
time they believe that if the price ge 
much higher, there will be added incen- 
tive to bring 2 k from more distant 
point 


‘ 4 
( nee Se « 4 =] 


\ 3 ? ol 1 } ¢ 
the Dairymens J ‘ 
he | Lk }); ( , 
) il ~ 
rect See no F ] y 1? 
nave i i i 
New Y k «¢ 7 j +} 
part of ! ( ( 
they have plan at M 
Rackett R 
Landing. Over in Lewis county there 
is a new shipping plant at West Ley- 
I direct to the 


den with the milk goin 


New York marke Th it | 
just been erected by the 
Dairy Company ) 
been a much greater turnove: ind 
many more chan in ownership 
milk plants in Northern New York 
this year than in many years. 

On November 19th, the St. Law- 
rence County Chee duce ASso- 
ciation held their annual banquet and 





meeting at Gouverneur. Dividend 
checks were distributed to the amount 
of $5800. This is some $300 more than 
the dividends of the preceeding year. 
C. 8S. Wicks of Oxbow is the President 
of the organization, having held office 
since the organization was started a 
The cheese made by 

factories in the organi- 
zation is all sold by one salesman—C. 
EK. Giffin and it is reported that he se- 
times a somewhat better 
price for a part of the cheese than 
prevails on the regular cheese boards. 
This is in part brought about by the 
selling on the quality of the cheeses 
offered \ farmer not in the organi- 
and not situated so he can be 
told me the other day that farm- 
the organization were prof- 
iting by the better prices secured by 
the efforts of the organization officials. 
Among the speakers were the Presi- 
dent, C. S. Wicks (by the way he is 
the father of the Junior Project boy, 
Wendell Wicks, who won the proud 
title of champion showman of the 
United the National Dairy 
Show a few weeks ago); M. H. Street- 


lew years 


the different 


ago. 


cures Many 


zation, 
in it 


ers outside 


States at 


er, president of the St. Lawrence 
county farm bureau; C. F. Giffin, the 
sales manager; Leon Claus, farm 
bureau. manager of St. Lawrence 


farm bureau 
manager of Jefferson county; W. J. 
Birdsall of the State Department of 
farms and markets; and B. A. Dodds, 
secretary of the Gouverneur Fair As- 


county; O. G. Agne, 


ociavlon 


Fair Association and Farm 
Bureau Lay Plans 
The Jefferson County Agricultural 
Association held its annual meeting a 


short time ago. Eugene F. Livermore 
who has been president for the past 
xht years, resigned and refused be- 


ot poor health to continue his 
ion. Mr. Livermore has labored 
iong and diligently to make the local 
and has brought 
many improvements during his 
stration. W. H. Green of Hen- 





county fair a success, 
iif 
bout 


1dmini 


derson, who has been a director for 
time, was elected to take the 

place vacated by Mr. Livermore. F. 
\. Empsall, a business man of the 
y of Watertown was elected a di- 
ector to replace Mr. Green. A num- 


regard to future de- 
discussed 


of points in 
were 
hich were emphasized the need of 
keep politics out of the 
administrating body, a fault which has 
ven sadly detrimental to more than 
one fair organization. 
—W. I. Roe, 


among 


continuing to Kee 


90 [07 
28, ’27. 


Nov. 
>to. 


Dairymen’s League  Pur- 
chases Beakes Plants 
"THE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
yn has announced the pur- 
country plants and busi- 
Company. 
1st. 
acquired 


La- 


Associatit 
chase of the 
of the 


Beakes Dairy 


effec tive Yecember 
Among the country plants 
at Clinton Corners, 


Hook in Dutchess 





vrangeville and Red 
County Massena Center, Massena 
Sy Nyando, Tracey and Rac- 


e River in St. Lawrence County, 


plant at Merrickville, in Dela- 


‘ounty. These properties are all 

tive operation but the deal in- 

the purchase of some other 

1 s not now active. The properties 
juired are all equipped and approved 

to ship fluid milk and some of them 


are also equipped for country bottling. 


There is equipment at Massena to 
ike manufactured products during 
the surplus period in addition to being 


ble to ship milk in fluid form. 


The Cooperative Association also 
announces the purchase of another 
nilk company called the Rail and 
Harbor Milk and Cream Company, 
having one fluid milk shipping plant 


it Yale, Seneca County. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


merous that there are not guides 
enough. We took the officail battle- 
field drive of a little more than 17 


miles and I certainly received a pretty 





definite idea of just what took place 
| during those awful three days. Get- 
tysburg, at that time was an old, 


sleepy, compactly built Pennsylvania- 
Dutch village of about 2100 inhabitants 
and it was the fate of the town to be- 





Better Silage! 


A Complete Roof come the very vortex of that struggle. 
Without Charge The battle finally practically encom- 

an any famous Craine Triple Wall fore mgr Oh scotpeagacneas desea apehncry 
Silo delivered before January 1. pevoegene, seme © eer gue atm, 
was made right through the streets. 

Pay pg og poy There are about a dozen buildings in 

makes better silage, keeps it town with shells lodged in them and 

wr tener peg megy P very many houses with bullet holes. 

money. Write today for our | Yet strange to say only one private 
Proposition. | citizen was killed. This was Jennie 


CRAINE, Inc. 


Wade who was killed by a stray bullet 





. as she sto at : A g mix- 

Box 120-C Norwich, N, ¥. a h sO rd se i bread trough, mix 
ing a batch of bread In the adjoin- 
| ing room lay a young mother with a 


The mother died 


CRAINE Wit® SILOS 
WALL 

é- only rece years of age and 
THE SILOS OF CIANT STRENGTH the habe is now a grandmother 

The battletield covers some 35 square 

township. The 
owns about 3000 
kept—-with its 


three days old babe. 
ntly at 87 








a 7 ~ | miles—-a_ fair-sized 
511 RATS KILLED Federal Government 
acres which is being 


1 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison) fme 02k trees and all its surroundings 
“First night I put out the new Rat} 4S nearly as possible as it was that 
Killer, I counted 282 dead rats,” writes July day 64 years ago. On Little 
Pat Sneed of Oklahoma. “In three; Round Top—during the night before 
days’ time I had picked up 511 dead the battle, the soldiers built rough 
ones. A pile of rats from one baiting | stone walls. Built in a night by men 
4 Brow — many of whom were about to die, 

I nd < they still remain. I am told that in 

all America there is no other battle 


field which has such a wealth of monu- 





a ments and markers. On the field there 

x. ~ ! aod he hat Im " T have been erected more than 1200 
+" siggy Peering tage Bago Pag nendBige monuments at a cost of more than 
I 1 seven million dollars, while hundreds 
Se ee ee and address to Im-| of guns are mounted in the positions 

‘ M nd will | ! ( by| they occupied at that time. In addi- 
wet: ag NP od Ale gal ii Mut these pets: | tion to this, there are 65 miles of 


graveled drives and seven steel obser- 
vation towers, enabling one to over- 
look the scene. Up until now most of 
the monuments have been erected by 
the North. With the years, however, 
| men have come to realize that the field 
| is the common heritage of both North 
and South. Virginia has already erect- 
Package sent FREE ed a great memorial crowned wtih an 
Gitte wn Guia cache end Go ots ant sized statue of Lee on his war 
fusca Gan tena Oe horse, “Traveler”, and next year, North 
NSERTED Moore Bros.. Dept. A. Albany, N. Y. Carolina will set up a monument 
worthy to bring to remembrance her 


ie 
Big Jobs Waiting | 


r M°Sweeny Trained Men 


Ge) TAKES ONLY A FEW WEEKS with my improved sySe ‘ 
tem of practical training to make any man a come 

petent auto. tractor and electrical mechanic Age is no 
barrier—t train ‘em all ages from {6 to 60 Fifty 
thousand men have been qualified by my practical, 

- j @easy-to-t un SHOP method of training with real tools 
and real equipment No tedious book study You 

learn by DOING | tell you WHY. then show you 
HOW—that's why McSweeny trained men are wanted 
everywhere and get big jobs with good pay. They 
“know their stuff." Thousands of big jobs are waiting 


SAVE Téat 
Use Moore Bros. PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal the injured teat 
without closing After operating, when 
sore or congested, for reducing spid- 
ers or obstructions insert this won- 
derful healing dilator. Avoid expen- 


sive troubles, lost quarters, unpro- 
ductive cows, 






heroi 

































+ oe! untly a, ained men Get ready. Start now. FREE 
COURSE IN 
$50 to $125 a week | sxecraicrry 
3 Auto mechanics wanted in all parts of the U. S. to those who enroll before 
Tractor mechanics and ¢ jans needed. tec Start January Ist. House-wiring, 





armature winding. motor 
work, telephony, telegraphy 
repairing, sub-station 


E Book Tells All 


your McSweeney training at once and qualify for one of the big-pay jobs 
that are begging for trained men Nev in the history of the business 
have such high wages been paid Write at once 
for my remarkable offer which includes 








R. R. Fare and Beard w 


Accept this amazing offer and you have 






further to worry about No extras to buy FREE T all bout tl MeSween 

a few weeks of my skillful training you'll be ready \ a HOV plan of ft n nd big « or | 

to step out and get a real job with big pay—or tur t ' field i 7 -o 

start your own garage or repair shop if you're 1 FREI h w | 

just an average’ man and can read and write, you \ ! f | 
| 


can learn by my-simple, easy, practical shop plan R ud Far B 
of training Write lay—a 


McSWEENY AUTO, TRACTOR & ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 


Dept. 28-TD CINCINNATI, 0., CLEVELAND, O 


ilition offer ! id 
rd and FREE electri 
ostal will do 














To benefit by our guarantee of ads, say 
> 


“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist’ | 




















Traveling 


unique part in the drama of the Lost 
Cause. 

In the National Cemetery stands an 
imposing shaft, occupying the _ spot 
where Lincoln stood when he delivered 
his never-to-be-forgotten Gettysburg 
Address and around it, in close rows, 
lie more than 3500 Union dead. Most 
of the Confederate dead have been re- 
moved to Hollywood Cemetery at Rich- 
mond. 

I suppose that because of my train- 
ing, I look even at a battlefield with 
agriculturally appraising eyes. Gettys- 
burg lies in an excellent agricultural 
region and in their backward and for- 
ward surge, the two armies trampled 
fields of yellow wheat and lush green 
corn. It is true that parts of the field 
were broken by rocky outcrops such 
as Little Round Top and the Devil’s 
Den, but on the other hand Pickett's 
last fatal charge was made over lovely, 
fertile gentle rolling fields——fields that 
ought to have borne a better harvest 
that was garnered that afternoon. 
This charge of 18,000—mainly Vir- 
ginian veterans has been often cited as 
an example of reckless and unavailing 
valor. The gray line in close military 
formation swept out of the woods and 
began its advance over a section ut- 
terly unproteced and that admitted of 
no concealment, while it was the tar- 
get for hundreds of guns and tens of 
muskets. The line mo- 
away as it ad- 


thousands of 
mentarily crumpled 


sihelivcali 








Apiicuiurist, Vecember 10, 1927, 
vanced yet some passed the “Bloody 
Angle” and for a few brief moments 
held the position which has since be- 
come known as “The High Water 
Mark of the Confederacy.” Then the 
shattered fragments of it staggered 
back to from whence it came and Lee 
watching from his position, knew that 
he had staked all on one single throw 
—and that he had lost. They say that 
in that half hour more men died in 
battle than during any equal interval 
in history—at least up to the time of 
the World War. Almost at the very 
hour when this last great charge fail- 
ed so heroically, far away to the south, 
the negotiations for the surrender 
of Vicksburg were completed and 
these two twin disasters were the be- 
ginning of the end of the Confederacy, 
although it was almost two years more 
till Appomatox came. 

And, as I viewed the Field of Get- 
tysburg and saw the close set ranks of 
graves and thought of all those men 
who there died in hard and bitter ways 

there came to me a not of 
victory or glory but rather of futile 
sorrow because men who loved the 
same flag-—-who spoke the same Eng- 
lish tongue, who prayed to the same 
God—who were bound by common 
racial ties should have so fearfully 
blundered. In the end, the profession- 
al Pacifist and the Quaker have the 
best of the argument. “War brings 
forth three children—they are named 
Death and Sorrow and Famine—and 
yet the Nations crawl to her and kiss 
her feet.” 


sense 
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Six Thousand Grangers Take Seventh Degree 


(Continued from Page 3) 


fertilizer materials. The amount of 
foreign wool that has come into this 
country in the last five years exceeds 
one billion pounds while Argentine 
corn is depressing the market at every 


important seaport of the country. 
Federal truck and bus regulation 
was frowned on and the Interstate 


Commerce Commission asked to sug- 
gest uniform law for the states to reg- 
ulate this problem themselves. 

It was also felt that northeastern 
United States had a top heavy rep- 
resentation on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a regional basis 
of representation was suggested. 

Corn borer control was approved 
and congress asked to make adequate 
appropriations to guard against rav- 
ages of this pest. Congress was also 
asked to provide funds for more funda- 
mental agricultural research that agri- 
culture might keep pace with industry 
which is spending millions cm research 
problems. 

On Muscle Shoals and re “amation 
the National Grange reaffirmed its for- 
mer policies—the use of Muscle Shoals 
for manufacture of fertilizer in times 
of peace and of explosives in time of 
war and of no further reclamation and 
irrigation projects until the agricul- 
tural situation warrants. 

The report of the committee on tax- 
ation headed by Harry Caton of Ohio 
was a virtual exposition of the Ohio 


plan. It called for more discussion of 
| budgets in Granges, adherence to a 


strict budget plan by state and local 
taxing units, retention of the inheri- 
tance tax by the federal government 
and reduction of the nation’s debt as 
fast as possible; opposition was reg- 
istered to further reduction of the in- 
come or corporation taxes until the 
nation’s debt was paid, to special elec- 
tions for bond issues and to issuance 
of bonds to pay current expenses. 
Following the 10-day session of 
which the foregoing are only a small 
part of the matters discussed the new- 
ly elected officers were duly installed 
by Mr. Gardner in a very impressive 
menner. Among the officers for 1928- 
24 ure L. J. Taber, re-elected master, 
Charles M. Freeman, re-elected secre- 
tary. Both of these are Ohians. Mr. 


Freeman has served the National 
Grange, with the term to which he has 
just been elected, longer than any 
other officer in its history and he 
stated in a very feeling manner that 
this would be his last term. 

The Grange meets in Washington 
in 1928. 


—— ee 
Good Books For Farmers 
(Continued from Page 2) 
good practices recommended would 
make any good farmer a better one. 
One could wish for his own benefit 
that the scope of the book were nar- 
rower and more specific to his own 
crop and soil conditions, but this is 
probably impractical from the book- 
makers standpoint. The important 
question is how many farmers will buy 
and use this book? Not many, I ven- 
ture to say, because we as farmers do 
not have the habit of buying and 
using agricultural books. There are 
many poor ones. Hardly one in ten is 
useful to farmers. “Farm soils” is in 

my opinion a one in ten. 

The last week in November con- 
tinued to be open weather without 
freezing temperatures. We continued 
to use fresh vegetables from the gar- 
den and to pick flowers out of doors. 
However, there was hardly any sun- 
shine, and much rain fell during the 
dark cloudy week. It was rather too 
wet to plow except on sandy or un- 
usually well drained land. Most of us 
used the week to finish up odd jobs; 
ditching out, gathering a few turnips, 
getting in husking corn, and begin- 
ning necessary repairs around our 
houses and barns to make them tight 
for the winter. 


I am sure that our farmers here- 


abouts are, on the average, feeling 
better about the years results. They 


are not large but they are an improve- 
ment over the past two years especial- 
ly in cases where farmers had a par- 
tial or a good crop of fruit. This year 
would seem even better if so much of 
its returns did not disappear so quick- 
ly paying up the debts of 1925 and 
1926. Because of these old debts 
farmers have no more ready cash than 
last year. Yet it helps to make us 
feei better if we can just pay up old 
debts.—Hilton, N. Y., Nov. 26. 
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A Production Poultry Show 


Annual Event at Cornell Grows 


2OR the last six years I have made a 

visit to Cornell University at Ithaca 
to take in the annua! New York State 
Production show. To me it has a dis- 
tinct value, a value not based on some 
few hundred compet- 
ing birds, but a value 
as a distinct New 
York enterprise, a 
place where one can 
go and size up the 
poultry sentiment of 
the state and get 
some ideas on what 
New York poultry 
people are talking and 
thinking. You know, 
we people here in the 
state are way behind 





L. H. Hiscock 


when it comes to organizing and co- 


operating, and, if we had more state 
gatherings such as the show over there 
at Ithaca, the poultry industry would 
be bound to benefit. 


Heavier Breeds Competing 

You might think, see a show once, 
why see it again? They are all the 
same. Yet, this year I got a different 
impression than in the other years. 
For five years it has seemed like a 
Leghorn show; this year, I was aston- 
ished to the number of heavier 
breeds competing. In all, there were 
eight hundred and fifty-nine competing 
birds and of these only three hundred 


see 


and seventy-two were Single Comb 
White Leghorns. In the other years 
the show, averaged year for year, 
would have been composed far more 
than fifty per cent of Leghorns. 
What is the significance? It is just 
this: here is a group of birds being 
judged, not because they are good 
looking birds, not because their feath- 
ers have a certain shade, but because 
their owners believe that they have 
values as producers of eggs. Produc- 
tion! We have simply got to have it 
to survive, and, when you get a group 
of people striving to produce better 


better 
have progress. 


birds and producers, 


yuund to 


you are 


Production a Guiding Influence 

And to continue on the significance 
ot the whole thing, here was a good 
representation of heavier breeds. I 
think sometimes that we are api to be 
White Leghorn mad ,and a show like 
that there brought me _ right 
square up against the fact that there 
are other breeds and that poultrymen 
are develoiping them along production 
lines. There were seventy-five Barred 
Rocks, eighty-one Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, forty-three White Wyan- 
dottes, seventeen Jersey Black Giants, 
and twenty-two Light Brahmas enter- 
ed; a mighty good argument that a 
White Leghorn is not the only pebble 
on the beach. Furthermore, when you 
take the total number of birds and 
figure that they were entered from 
thirty-five counties in the state, you 
can make up your mind that poultry 
men and women are regarding pro- 
duction as the guilding influence in the 
flocks that they maintain. 


ove! t me 


Competition Keen 
many interesting en- 


it came to judging the 


There were 
counters when 


classes of birds ! 


various Spact oes 
not permit a detailed report of all the 
judging. I mention a few to give an 
idea of the competition, keeping fixed 
in your mind the fact that production 
value was the important thing stressed 
in the judging. In the certified Single 
Comb White Leghorn Cockerels ,thirty- 
one birds competing, T. F. Coffin won 
first. In the certified Single Comb 
White Leghorn Hens, forty birds com- 
Holtkamp & Son got first 
forty-four 
renre- 


peting. H. 
prize. In the pullet class, 
Sinele Camb White Techorns 





Porter won first prize. 


and wonderful 


sented, Farley 
Keen competition 
ing producers. 

While the classes in the heavier 
breeds were not at large, there were 
some wonderful birds represented. One 
of the best classes in the show was 
the certified Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels. With seventeen birds 
competing, first prize went to Glen 
Airlie Poultry Yard. Other notable 
winnings among the heavier breeds 
were as follows J. DeVer Rogers 
first, uncertified Rhode Island Red 
Hens; L. A. Chamberlain first Barred 
Rock Cockerels; Mrs. C. F. Cole first 
Barred Rock Pullet. 


look- 


Perhaps the birds that drew the 
greatest attention in the show were 
the Light Brahmas. They were a 


beautiful lot of birds. 

Taken all in all, it was a good show. 
I never have missed it, and I hope I 
shall not for a good long time to come. 
In closing, there is just one other fact 
I wish to mention. There are over 
forty thousand certified hens in the 
State of New York today. These birds 
are certified, being judged on produc- 
tion values. If you own birds are not 
certified, at least have them culled 
yearly through your Farm Bureau or 
else by a competent poultry judge. 
What this state needs is not more hens 
but more eggs per hen, and that means 
culling on the farm and a better un- 
derstanding of the actual producing 
values of every bird in your flock. 


— —_-—_- 


Feeding Hens and Pullets 
Under [Illumination 


Each flock of hens or pullets 
sents its own problems of feeding 
management. These are further 
phasized where illumination is 
tised. For the general 
flock for egg production, 
nell rations for laying hens as 
in Extension Bulletin 45. The 
illumination will depend upon the con- 
dition of the flock -Iilumination should 
always be considered as one of the en- 


vironmental which influence 


pre- 
and 
em- 
prac- 
feeding of a 
Cor- 
given 
use of 


see the 


factors 





production and which can be utilized 
s a means of controlling produ 

In this respect, it need not be resorted 
to unless results cannot be obtained 
otherwise. Ordinarily, it is considered 


production not 
cent 


practicable to maintain 
higher than from 50 to 60 per 
during the winter 
Lights can be used 
natural daylight to 
giving the birds a 13 to a 14 hour 
working day. They can be used in 
the morning or at night, or both morn- 
ing and night. 


months. 
as a supplement 
the extent of 





to 





The times of feeding are adjusted to 
meet the system of lighting When 
light is used in the morning, a scant 


tered in the lit- 
acti- 


feeding of grain is scat 
ter the night before in order to 
vate the birds when the lights are 
turned on and the birds get off the 
roost. Do not overlook the import- 
ance of also having water available 
when the birds up. The night 
feeding of grain is fed about an hour 
hefore dark, either natural or artifici: 


ge t 


When lights are used keep clo: 
‘the condition of the bird Ii 
is quite easy to run down the birds, 
which will cause disaster, resulting 
usually in a sharp break in production 
and a more or complete molt. 
Loss of body weight is one of the chief 
causes of this condition. If the birds 
are losing weight, it will be necessary 
to increase the amount of grain fed 
even at a sacrifice in production. 
During the coldest weather feed 
grain several times a day in order to 
keepe the birds active; also do not for- 
af evreen fond tn 


watch of 


less 


wet a liheral apniv 





in Value 


help keep them in condition. 

At the present time, many farmers 
have large amounts of wheat on hand 
or can obtain the same cheaply. If 
the wheat is available as cheaply as 
corn, the amount of wheat in the 
above grain mixture can be increased 
so as to constitute 30 to 50 per cent 
of the same. It is also possible to use 
ground whole wheat in the mash mix- 
ture. In the place of the 100 pounds 
of bran and 100 pounds of middlings 
in the mash mixture, one can substi- 
tute 150 pounds of ground whole 
wheat and 50 pounds of wheat bran. 


Cornell Ration for Laying Hens 
Scatch Grain (Formula 200) 
500 pounds cracked corn 
200 pounds barley 
200 pounds wheat 
100 pounds heavy oats 
Mash Mixture (Formula 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds wheat middlings 
100 pounds cornmeal 
100 pounds ground 
barley 
100 pounds meat scrap 
3 pounds salt. 
G. F. Heauser, 
try Husbandry, New 
lege of Agriculture. 


201) 


oats or ground 


Department of Poul- 
York State Col- 


od 
Ten Rules For Quality Eggs 

1. Gather eggs twice each day. 

2. Keep the eggs clean by having 
clean nests, clean yards and grass 
growing on range in rainy seasons. 

3. Provide one nest for each five 
hens. 

1. Remove the roosters by the end 

f hatching period. 


5. Do not crowd hens in laying 
house. Provide 4 sq. ft. flnor space 
for each bird. 


6. Place freshly gathered eggs in 
clean, cool, well-ventilated basement 
or cellar, but not on the floor, until 
marketed. 

7. Market eggs at least twice a 
week. 

8. Do not have Ghety eggs to wash, 
and, if you have any, do not wash them 
unless they to be eaten at once. 

9. Feed feed and clean feed, 
minerals, especialy an abund- 
lime and green feed. 


are 
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provide 
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water clean 
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drinking 
hot 


10. Keep the 


and cool during summer 


United States Egg Society | 
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FINE ART 


CALENDAR 


Appreciative of the enthusiasm with 
which the farmers of America have 
received my No-Buckle Harness, 
thereby creating a growing demand 
which has again compelled me to 
enlarge my factory, I wish to give 
every farmer in America a fine 
calendar. It is a beautiful work of ~ 
art in three colors, the creation of one 
of the best American artists. 
This fine calendar sent free upon 
receipt of the coupon below. If you 
desire my big harness catalogue, 
check it also. Wishing you a 
prosperous 1928. 0-28 
Sincerely, James M. Walsh Co, - 
= o> o@ = oe eee & a 


James M. Walsh Co. 
123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept, 511 
ilwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me at once without cost 
() Fine Art Calendar 


© Walsh Harness Catalogue 
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Cockerels from 
Pedigreed Layers 


We have fifty Leghorn cockerels 
for sale that come from stock trap- 
nested and culled for the past 
twenty years. If you intend to in- 
troduce new vigorous wen into 
your stock for increase in egg yield 
or for production show purposes, 
write for full information. 


Fishkill Farms 


Poultry Dept. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Member of New York State Cer- 
tification Association Member of 
New York State record of Per- 
formance. 











FOR ? i G FOR IMMEDIATE 
SALE DELIVERY 

Why not have quality when starting to raise a Hog 
These are all good Blocky Pigs, the kind that will 
make large Hogs Yorkshire and Chester cross and 


cross, 6 to 8 weeks old. $4.00 


Chester and Berkshire 








each; 8&8 to 10 weeks old, $4.50 each 1 will ship any 

) c. O D. to you on approval Keep them 10 

y ad if me satisfied you can return Pigs and your 
ott will be returned No charg for crating 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tei: 0086 


PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 





Large ¢ r—Berkshi or Che r-—Yorkshire Cross 
7 to 8 weeks old, $3.7 75 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 
eS All i ed p from large 1 ast-grow ng 

wi ll ship any umber ¢ 0. D. on approval 
| Keep them a week, wad f dissatistied, return them 


| Orders spomatie filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 


|. S.—Selling purebred Chester Whites at $5.50 each 











' BABY CHICKS 


















that have thrived 
Brown and Buff 
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EAGLEN Ty 


BABY CHICKS 


: a BIG NEW CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 
EAGLE NEST HATCHERY 


DEPT. 22 
UPPER SANDUSKY, CHIO 








They live because they are bred from healthy. free range breeders 
cause they are from selected and tested high egg power stock. White, 
‘Anconas, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 


ssn. Write today for FREE Chick Book 
SCHWECLER’ S HATCHERY 













and gained in vigor for generations. They lay be- 
Barred and White Rocks, R.1 Reds, 
l2c and up. 100% 
internationa) Chick 


BUFFALO N.Y 


Leghorns, 









Member 






ranteed. Postpaid. 


204 Northempton 


par Barred Rock CHICKS 
ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 
We hatch the year round 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A. C. JONES Poultry FARM 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 








BABY CHICK Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, White 

Wyandottes and White Leg- 

horns from large heavy laying stock, the kind that 
ake big broilers. Send for prices. 

KOSTER POU'TRY FARM, Laurel, Dela. 

BABY CHICKS: ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS. 

i From State Supervised Flocks. 

MORATAN © TAME Pen a town. Dol. 








ve You P otatoes FOF Sale? sites, C's vo. 1 averaged $1.8 in 













carlot market for northern round 


September compared with $2.45 in 


Page 5) September, 1926. Prices worked lower 
ired with 1,194 illy prevailed. A yield of around during October when unusually warm 
1926. r bushels per pit has just as weather curtailed consumption and at 
of 3.3 irely been followed by falling pt ;. the same time accelerated the hauling 
1927 crop o1 From 1916 to 1926, five crops on a of potatoes. The average price paid 
he past twenty per captia basis have been as small as by jobbers in October was $1.50 com- 
provided on the or smaller than the 1927 yield, the av- pared with $2.49 last year. Farm 
er person erage for these years being three prices for the country as a whole dur- 
ghly sensitive to bushels. The Chicago wholesale price ing September and October averaged 
wing to the inelas- in December of these years averaged $1.03 per bushel, or about 20 per cent 
The quantity con- $2.86 per 100 pounds. In the follow- less than in the corresponding period 
relatively con- ing March, it averaged $3.61, an in- a year ago 
It j ot crease of 25 per cent Most of this Since the first of November, the 
demand when a advance wa counted y the big market h shown more strength. 
p i d or to curt t jumps recorded on the 1916 and 1919 Northern round whites, U. S. No. 1, 
production is short. In years crops are now quoted at $1.50 to $1.65 per 
production was The fall potato market started about 100 pounds, sacked, in the Chicago 


bushels, high prices 25 per cent lower than a year ago. wholesale market, while Idaho Russet 


ind spring have Prices paid by jobbers in the Chicago Burbanks bring $1.70 to $1.90. Deal- 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Camel 


The cigarette preferred by 





experienced smokers 


In the remarkable growing 
popularity of the cigarette 
many brands have bid for 
favor, but Camel continues to 
lead by billions. Quality put it 
there; quality keeps it there. 






If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 














Amercan Agricuwurst, December 10, 1927, 


from this treatment. 





ers generally are inclined to expect 
prices to remain fairly steady untij 
after the holidays. The normal seg. 
sonal tendency of the market in years 
of small or moderate crops, as already 
referred to, and the fact that prices ap. 
pear low enough to have discounted 
fully the increase in yield over last 
year, make some improvement in 
prices after that time appear logical. 

Many farmers stored their potatoes 
when prices failed to improve during 
October and are inclined to wait now 
to see how the markets improves, 
Carlot shipments from the surplus late 
shipping states to November 15 to- 
tailed 78,343 cars compared with 79,- 
573 a year ago. The other late states 
have contributed 14,150 cars compared 
with 11,734 last year, so that ship- 
ments of the late crop so far this sea- 
son are about the same as last year. 
This indicates that supplies still to be 


marketed are greater than a year ago. 


_>_eor- 


Pheasants Cause Much 
Jamage 
(Continued from Page 5) 

acres of state corn for husking. Every 
ear had been tested separately for ger- 
minating qualities. The corn was 
tested and planted in May. The first 
five rows where pheasants worked 
hardly yielded six shocks of corn. The 
second five rows where little damage 
was done harvested fifteen shocks. I 
have no doubt that to replace the corn 
fodder and grain destroyed will cost 
me at least $35.00. 

3ut that is not all. After the corn 
was cut and shocked up we had a bad 
storm with a heavy wind, which blew 
down a number of the shocks. The 
rows of corn were about forty rods 
long. I started to walk towards the 
other end of the field and from the op- 
posite end probably twenty-five pheas- 
ants flew out of the corn on the 
ground. Last season before we could 
get our corn under shelter pheasants 
had taken the grain off of every ear 
on the outside of the shocks. 

I planted over one-fourth of an acre 
to factory beans this year, five pounds 
of which were yellow podded. The 
seed cost twenty cents a pound. We 


| harvested nine pounds of beans at 
| three cents a pound. Pheasants got 


the remainder as soon as they came 


| up. 


If I am rightly advised, a farmer 
has no right to kill a pheasant, no 
matter how much damage they do. 
We farmers feed them; then sports- 
men do the shooting. The first open 
day for pheasants, while I was water- 
ing a horse at the well near our barn, 
I counted eight hunters on our farm. 


| It takes times and money to post a 


farm, but hunters do not pay much 
attention, even if you do post the farm. 

I have talked with a number of 
farmers on the subject. Most of them 
agree that the present law is unjust 
to farmers and made for the interest 
of sportsmen. Then, too, we farmers 
do not have time to hunt during the 
four open days. Why not an open 
month? Then farmers could hunt on 
their own farms and have a few days’ 
sport as well as the sportsmen. 

A. H. K., New York. 
—— 
How to Kill Wire Worms in 
~ . 
Cold Frames 

Can you give us directions for clean- 
ing up soil in cold frames that is in- 
fested with wireworms? 
VW ORK the soil over to the depth it 

is usually cultivated, and apply car- 
bon bisulphide at the rate of one ounce 
per square foot. As soon as it has 
soaked in add a gallon of water to the 
square foot. Replace the glass and 
after the soil, has dried out spade it up 
again. Plants can be set in about five 


days afterward. The temperature of 
| the soil should be 50 degrees F. or 


higher in order to get good results 
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American 


Agriculturist, Vecemiver 10, 1y2’. 
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“A Gift of , 
UTILITY 


HRISTMAS, the season of happiness, cheer and 
gift giving, offers you an ideal opportunity to secure for your 
home some larger, more expensive and long wanted article 
” that you have, perhaps, found many reasons for not getting 
at other times. Why not make a family gift this year? 


SS Take all of the money that your family would ordinarily 


sum, and purchase a “gift of utility,’ 


spend for little gifts for each other, put this together in one 


one that will bring useful, practical 


service for all the family, not only for today and tomorrow but for many 
years to come. This is the new way of solving the Christmas problem, a 
sensible one that brings much happiness, and a more lasting pleasure than 


you can get otherwise. 





WASHING MACHINE 


> A good washing machine, if you do not 

already have one, will bring hours of 

— freedom to mother and daughter. It 

will save the back-breaking fatigue 

of hand washing that so often ruins 

") health. A power washer will add many 
hours of leisure, and discontent will be 
a thing of the past. It is a wonderful 
Christmas gift. 








SETS OF ALUMINUM WARE 


The housewife who spends many of her hours in the kitchen will 
get a new kind of joy and satisfaction from preparing the three 
daily meals if she has a beautiful set of aluminumware to do the 
work with. Sets can be made up to suit your requirements at 
almost any price you want to pay, and the long years of service 
they give make them an ideal gift from which the entire family 
will benefit. 


PARLOR FURNACES 


A parlor furnace to replace the old 
coal or wood stove will bring years 
and years of Christmas cheer. These 
marvelous heaters will warm _ the 
entire house from one room, save lots 
of work and are as fine a piece of 
furniture as you could ask for. No 
rebuilding or trouble to install, just 
connect to the chimney. They are 
fuel savers too! 
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A GOOD RADIO SET 


Music, entertainment and market 
quotations are in the air over your 
house. With a radio you can bring 
them in to furnish endless fun as well 
as keep in close touch with the value 
of your farm products. Radio is one 
of the greatest things that the farmer 
has ever been able to own. As a 
Christmas present there is nothing 
more wonderful or more delightful. 








FINE SILVERWARE 


Give silverware—a gift that all the 
family will enjoy and be proud of for 
many years tocome. There are many 
kinds of sets, from small to large, and 
among them you will find one that will be 
just what you want. Standard ‘patterns 
that you can 
match and 
add to later. 
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A NEW KITCHEN RANGE 


Let Santa Claus bring new convenience 
and help into the kitchen with a fine 
new kitchen range. He will be remem- 
bered every day for almost a lifetime 
for having furnished this wonderful 
help and absolute necessity. 





for friends, relatives and the youngsters, you can easily find a 
“sift of utility” that will bring happiness and pleasure. These 





stores are filled to the brim with wonderful things. Plan your 
Christmas shopping to start at a “Farm Service’ 
Store, for there you will find such values and such sensible, good 
gifts that you will be able to select the things you give quicker 
and easier than ever before. 


Hardware 


Fare Sewice, 


Hardware Men 
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How This Farm Kitchen Will Evolve 


This Story Won Second Prize in the Kitchen Improvement Contest Fa 








1. 
()! 1 large pantry Between hooks on which to hang the colander, will leave the one part as it is with r 
i lounge, above the lounge is sieves of varied sizes, can opener, po- the door leading to the cellar, while the = 
helf tato masher and the many other mod- main part will be made into a hall - 
To the left of the door ern and necessary conveniences that a leading te the bath room. 
nto a k work room there busy farm wife will use in preparing The extension table we will use as a a 
t of wet To the right the many hearty meals that fall to her dining table whenever we care to and the 
} , mall porcelain lot Here too will hang articles need- this will be often. It being much pit 
. , ty ed in the subsequent dish washing longer when stretched to its full ca- ra 
‘ ( * aaat thee ts q SOE which must be a chore boy, a_ pacity than our dining room table, will in 
: ak ane e 7 ft. by 25 dish mop or two, a soap shaker, scour- be used to accommodate the ten or th 
ear oe tite taal ing powders, a spatula and scrapers. welve threshers, haypressers, corn- pe 
re se In front of the broad window on _ huskers or wood cutters that are year- # 
4 < 4 rt 3 , ; it whose sill, especially in winter when ly fed at the farm table. We will also os 
; , Ur candi a at : outside vegetation sleeps, will bloom eat here very often “just ourselves” on 
a ” ©aS* bulbs and plants; there will be a small because it is easy and comfortable and si 
— ' ' rk tabl t its right an oil stove or we like to. “ 
os = en the one with electrical appliances and to Sometimes we will eat on the th 
oon": th right of th stove a longer work creened in porch and here too we will baie 
table with rows of shelves above built use the portable ironing board and = 
ipboard form These shelves will electric iron on many a warm summer 
Kitchen As We Hi pe lo Have It hold inned goods and other supplies morning. We will use electricity for 
mit ‘ iz room made a » numerous for the cabinet lighting the kitchen with a dome 
vil the small \) the table there will be more above the extension table and drop 
window enlarging the i the nee sarv small articles used lights above sink and work table. The 
, wash room in the rear will be tightly 
E a screened so that there will be no door 
——— " - Woon tabi | Frese : to open between these rooms in sum- 
| * poe “— mer. In this room there will be an 
Kitchen As It Is ; gah >) p ; clectric washer with stationary tubs. - 


\ sceptic tank will take care of the 
lrainage. A convenient wash bench, 
isins, soap and towels for the farm 
hands will be placed near the entrance 
from the barn. The cream separator 


Pinnir tiles " T aa . . . 
\\ ’ nes . | will be in this room and the rear of = 





the room east of the storage room will 
nold seasoned stove wood, an opening 
will be cut through into the kitchen 




























































me 4 Phe domed 2s ae to fill a wood box that will be under 
, ‘ he tis “2 Sr i the draining board in front of the 
} q ek Wy MHRE OF Hitehen S kitchen range which will front that 
bu , : t way. 
' el ning and putting in a large win- in canning, for here we will put up our The connecting store room will have 
' 14 inches in width. yearly supply of meats, vegetables shelves for empty fruit and vegetable 
| We will remove the Alabastine from fruits, conserves, jellies and jams. Un- jars and a place to hang wearing ap- 
th } } l ide walls, using in it der one end of this table will be storage parel of the every day sort when not 
lead o tl dinin roor tl ol . J t i ht gray wall paint rhe room for pressure and fireless cookers Im© use 
| vork will be painted a little and under the other there will be a Home grown wheat is taken to a 
er ¢ ; WA vil choose eray warm dry cupboard for rubbers with local mill and exchanged for a year’s 
ise it is neat and pretty and a shelf for mittens. The work tables supply of flour, this flour is stored in 
onizes th all other color and wiil be covered with plain bluish gray a warm dry room over the kitchen and 
ee Sere ‘ paint is washable and dur- inlaid lincleum waxed and varnished. grows better day by day. Here we 
I h to change window In front of the other east window find pastry, bread, graham and whole 
House Pa peri et several times while there will be an easy chair for mo- wheat flour, also corn meal and in 
this same color ments of relaxation: near the corner winter some buckwheat flour. 
the first touch of color we will there will be a desk and a swivel chair. Our kitchen is well ventilated by 
i in narrow conventionalized bor- Ahove the desk there will be a rack cross currents of air and is easily kept 
the ide wall just below the hooks to hold other cooking utensils clean and sanitary 
Yr Better Generator ione in blue with touches ot 
Mo old re ind gold r 
Lower Costs Operation Valance and side drapes over th ( [Eueresrds |” mt ray fe ke. 1 
Better Quality vhite urtains and the lounge cove) ts ratte | 
Complete Satisfaction tn aah ween Ghee decir eee - Real 303 
\ Te ssemilite sail Netwah tik seiiea te with ae |Range gfermery 
NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORPORATION a eat maken of inlaid linaleun | | 
Dept. 1 MADIS( AVENUE, NEW YORK 
I newe tile patterns 1 = 
t ! t ind blue pre } 
ae Es 
! \ e furnish | 
‘ ela nk will re- ¥/ st . \ 
| e on n t will | ities =... DBD Seveencs 
! ‘ a little farther to he left leavy Weah@ Taple Eating 
Wet Feet May Meat f m hetween the ink and the 1] = | 4 : 4 
. , . t window with it pretty view ae = evn] a 
LD | sized draining board and a i C] po rqutaws | ‘ BaskerQ 
a } ’ modern and well equipped a a... | tent Chine Ci sponta Pofniny on 
I net We vil hay ru ws [] To ) Oath Pass to em pa —s 
Opens ae rico eaner- ; me ; ' ‘Sal ( Ora wers for Lirnen| aaa 
c " ‘ ith ma Sol a tS a, XQ ¥ Mitek L st A \~ 
eCckS the Bowels tert te sn electr pump in the . ™% we YWeuls she tt ~ 
e Fever Ti ella i iutomat t furnish thi 
t vhere needed from pressure for the daily paper and farm maga- Another important feature is the 
W ern zines warm air register or radiator that will 
the nk and draining boards, The lounge will be moved .to the help to keep this room warm and will 
be narrow shelves for a _ south side of the room; here the tired keep the temperature from dropping 
ring powder, sink cleaner farmer will relax for a few moments below the freezing point on cold win- 
er little article not easily occasionally, during the noon respite. ter nights when the fire is low or is 
Under the sl bove the On the west side of the room the not kept over night. 
1 be tacked strip of pace between the dining room and the Mrs. ARTHUR AUSTIN, 
ked at short inter- pantry doors will be filled with built- Auvora. N. ¥. 
Sto} >it with H uh ’S. Hill’s Cascara- y enough to in china cupboards and linen drawers 
lets stop a cold in hold paring e forks ,et¢ both will also open into the dining re ee 
Oo! . \ oth y do four important tter, w le crewed room. Where the chest of drawers DEAR AUNT JANET: 
things one time. For safety’s sake | to he handl su articles and now stands there will be a Frigidaire I would like to exchange letters with 
be you get HILL'S, in the red ul hem on small headed nails. Un- With the new cupboards and cabinet a farm woman between 25 and 30 


box, 30c, All druggists, der this shelf there will also be many we will no longer use the pantry, bu rears of ave 
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American Agriculturist, December 10, 


1927. 


Aunt Janet’s Counsel Corner 


A. A. Reader Writes for Advice on Curing Hams and Bacon 


Would you please send me a recipe on 


how to. cure hams and _ bacons?” 

Farmer. 

‘THERE are two methods of curing 
pork—the dry cure and the sweet 


pickle or brine cure. The dry cure is 
preferred, as it is simpler and requires 
less handling of the meat, as will be 
observed from the formulas outlined in 
the following paragraphs. The sweet- 
pickle or brine cure is not advocated 
in the southern sections of the country, 
in view of the uncertain ratures, 
the cure being retarded when the tem- 
perature ranges above 50 degrees F., 


tempe 


causing the meat to spoil. Dry-cured 
meat improves with are and better 
several months after smoked. Ir- 
respective of the curing thod used, 
it is advisable before curing to rub 
the surface of the meat with fine salt 


and allow it to drain, flesh side down, 


for from 6 to 12 hours. 
Dry-Cured Pork 
Formula No. 1—For each 


of meat 


100 pounds 


8 pounds salt 
2'4 pounds molasse or sirup made 
from sugar and applied hot 

2 ounces saltpeter 

3 ounces black pepper 

2 ounces red peppet 

Mix the ingredients well. Rub the 
mixture over the meat thoroughly and 


pack it away in a barrel, box or on a 


table. About the third day break the 
bulk and repack to insure thorough 


contact with the cure mixture, then al- 





Charming for Girls 








when made up in bright 
makes a charming utility 
SS Red cashmere 
any of the 
lend themselves 
gathered ynto the 
sizes 6, 8, 10 


PATTERN 3202 
colored woolens 
dress for the 
or wool ¢ 
soft-finished materials 
/ the slight fullne 
saddle shoulder. It cuts in 

d 12 PRICE 13¢ 


young ii 


rene. plaid flannel 


sears. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re. 
mittance in stamps or coin (although 


coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c 
for one of our Winter Fashion Books 
and send to Pattern Department, 


461-4th Av- 


American Agriculturist, 
enue, New York City. 





low the meat to remain until the cure 
is completed. This will take two days 
in cure for each pound that the in- 
dividual pieces weigh; for example a 
ten pound ham will take 20 days 
After the meat has cured hang it in 
the smokehouse without washing. 
When the meat is packed in tight bar- 
rels the liquid formed will aid in cur- 





ing the heavier pieces of meat, which 
should be at the bottom. 

Some persons attempt to use the 
foregoing formula without the salt- 
peter, but the result will not be satis- 

Afternoon Frock 








PATTERN 2858 is just right for the after- 
noon frock so useful for festivities which 
come thick and fast during the holidays. 
Made up in the pretty } nied ilks or 
crepes or in the wool gee jettle one can 
with conpa ativelu§ Jittle orl have a 
frock of becoming da n It its im 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36 . 1’, 42 and 44 
inches bust meas é 7 i-inceh ~¢ 
requires 273 yards of 0-inel material 
with 3°54 yards of ribbe Price 13c, 








factory. The saltpeter should by no 
means be omitted. Be sure to 
dry-cured pork well before it is eaten. 
Sweet Pickle or Brine-Cured Pork 
Formula No. 2—For 100 


of meat use: 


salt 


- ly 
COOK 


each pounds 
9 pounds of 
2's pounds sugar or 

or sirup made 
2 ounces saltpeter 
444 gallons of water 


mola 


4 pound 
from sugar 


If the weather is warm 10 pounds 
of salt is preferable. 

Allow four days for curing each 
pound of ham or shoulder and three 


days for each pound of bacon and 
smaller pieces. For example, a 15 
pound ham will take 60 days; a piece 
of bacon weighing 10 pounds, 30 days. 

All the ingredients should be placed 
in water and thoroughly stirred. 


brine mixture should be prepared the 


day before it is to be used, so that it 
will be completely dissolved. Place 
the hams on the bottom of the con- 
tainer, shoulders next, bacon sides and 


small cuts on top. Ccver with boards 
weighted with stones or bricks, as iron 
and stains the meat. Pour the 
vers the 


rusts 


pickle in anu be sure that it 





meat thoroughly. In seven days take 
out all the meat, remove the pickle, 
replace the meat in the container 
weight it down, then cover again with 
the pi kle. Revneat this prov ever. 
seven days until cure is completed. 

If the pickle hecomes ropy, take out 
ill th ei t an \ h it and th con 
tainer thoroughly. Boil the ropy pickle, 
or betle mal nev kl W he each 
pier neat i ived the yper 
cure, é ( t fre th pickl ind 
vash in lukewarm wate! Stri it 
ind hang it in th okel Che 
temperature of the smokehot should 
not exceed 120 degre I mie the 
meat until it has a good chestnut color 
Cook sweet-pickled or brine cured 
pork thoroughly ‘be fore ii iter 

a 
— istmas And Cranberries 

Cranberries are full of possibilities, 
and may be served in a variet of 
ways, tempting both to eye and palate 
As a jelly to ser th the Christmas 
turkey they need no recommendation. 
But for a cook who loves experiment- 








ing, there are numbers of dishes 





concocted from the bert ( I ; 
cobler, pudding, conserve, shortcake, 
pie, cocktail and punch are just a few 
of their possibilities. Their cooked 


ity to salad, 
cocktail. ley are a 
to Christmas candies, 


Page 


juice lends zest and be: 
dressing, or 
lightful addition 


(Continued on 


de- 


99) 


(a0) t7uU 


To boil... 


or not to boil 


° ° 


With Fels-Naptha, boil clothes 
if you wish. Or don’t boil them! 
Suit yourself. Either way, 
Fels-Napthawill get themclean 
and white without hard rub- 

z. For Fels-Naptha is un- 
usually good soap blended with 
plenty of naptha. You get two 
ersijnstead of one. That’s | 
extra help to speed your | 
wash, whether you use ma- | 
chine or tub. All grocers sell | 
Fels-Naptha. Buy a bar today. 
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ONLY x $1. 00 

For hese Silver vane Salts 
and P e ppers. An il en 

Hitt ‘box. Postage. as not ac 


Dale’s Jewelry Shop, 
Oswego, N. Y. 








Basketry Materials 


St., 


and be 
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e Catalog 
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n asl lin ne 
| ! h pin needle " book ¢ 
d iaaia Stonniiten Drake, Inc., 22 Everett 
Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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EARS REPUTATION 
ROUND SATISEACTGOR 


HEALTH 
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Spring Needle Knit Ribbed UNION SUITS 
$4 to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
$2 to $4.50 Per Garment 


Australian WOOL and COTTON MIXTURES and ALL WOOL: 
EIGHT GRADES, LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY WEIGHTS 
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Wooden Spoil. -By Victor Rousseau 


CHAPTER 


The R 4 White Elephant 

rt ofl in Q ec which Georg 
Lamartir t notary ccupied WwW 
located nconsp r 1 small 
building in an old part of the Lowe 
Town. The vie from th window 
which embraced a part of the harbo 
but mainly sn ] bv-streets back 
door and illey-way iggy ted if 
not furtivenes certain deviousness 
of method in Mon r Lamartine 
business: and the first ight of the 
notary did not immediat dispel the 
impression 

Small, wiry, black-haired, with an 
air of unconvincing plausibility about 
him, Monsieur Lamartine was seated 
at his desk, drumming his fingers, 
staring out of the window, and turn- 
ing again to look at a letter signed 
Hilary Askew, when his boy brought 
him a card with the same name upon 
it Monsieur Lamartine frowned: the 
visit had followed the letter much too 


quickly to suit him 
‘Tell Monsieur 
busy with an 
he said. “Ask him to call at 
to-morrow.’ 
When the 


that I am 


court case,’ 


Askew 
important 
this time 


boy was gone he went on 


drumming his fingers The expression 
upon his face was singuarly like that 
of a fox. His hair was wiry, as well 
as his build, and it might have been 
observed that his ears had a _ pro- 
nounced helix; the man bore one of 


vhich, ac- 
metempsy- 
which 


those animal resemblances 
cording to believer in 
chosis, reveal the stock from 
the individual has arisen by 
incarnations 

“Mr. Askew says he’s busy 
he'll wait,’” announced the 
ing. 

The notary considered 
him I'll him in a few 
a few minutes,” he ansy 

When the boy was gone he took 
down the telephon: 

a number 

“Is that 
“Monsieur 
up.” 

There 


end of the line which made the notary 


successive 


too, and 
boy, return- 
“Well, tell 
minutes for 


vered 


see 


receiver ana gave 


you, Brousseau?” he 
Hilary Aske 
was a sputtering 
smile. 

“I can’t say I haven't seen him 
yet,”” said Monsieur Lama 
swer. “But if I can’t send him hor 
with a 
in his pocket I shall try to keep him 
in Quebec until I have see nyou. Ye 
I'll call you again as soon as he's gone 
and let you know And better 
try to get Morris by long distance and 
warn him bye.” 

He hung up the receiver, 
the ind told him to admit Mr. 
Askew During the interval that fol- 
lowed he arranged a miscellany of 


smile on his lip nd a heck 


you'd 


Good- 
rang tor 
boy, 


papers in an imposing heap upon his 
desx. Then he rose to receive his 
visitor. 

He looked at Hilary keenly as he 
shook hands with him The young 
man was different from what he had 
expected He was about as big, and 
he had the same iir of American 
energy; but he appeared more deter- 
mined, he looked like one of those un- 


comfortable men who have the Knack 
of disentangling themseives from so- 
phistries Monsieur 
the impersonal in 


liked committee 


love d 


rooms and arbitration 


meetings, law volumes that formed a 
physical as well as moral barricade 
telephone wires and doors and ante- 
rooms. He was sorry that he had al 
lowed his bulwarks to be breached by 


radiated 


this aggressive stranger who 
personality. 
However, 


ed. And he 


good-natur- 
inexperienc- 
gave him a 
plausible in- 


Hilary looked 
was certainly 


ed Monsieur Lamartine 
chair 
deed. 


and looked very 





Your 
upon your 
“rt a 
vising 
Que he 

a 
have come 
this matter settled.” 

The American haste,” said the no- 
tary, looking almost ingenuous. “But 
the law is not to be taken by storm, 
least of all in Quebec. There are all 
preliminaries and formalities, 


visit has followed very close 
letter, Mr. Askew,” he said. 
you did not get mine, ad- 
you to wait before coming to 
“but I should 
want to get 


said Hilary, 
anyway. I 


sorts of 


Mr. Askew. It is only a month since 
your uncle died. Perhaps it will be 
months before we can turn over the 
property to you. I understand that 


you not 
uncle during 
“I hadn't 

That 
irprising 
interest 


wert in close touch with your 
his latter years?” 

seen him since I was a 
was what made the legacy 
He had not shown 
I had a hard fight 


boy 
a s one. 
any in me. 
to get through my forestry course. 
And then to get on my feet. It is a 
very restricted profession. So when I 
heard that I had become the owner 
of a tract of a hundred square miles 
like an intervention of 
That is almost a king- 


it 
( 


seemed 


i 
Providence. 


Rosny timber rights are practically 
useless, because the wood is _ princi- 
pally balsam fir instead of pine and 
spruce.” 

He noted that Hilary only watched 
him instead of answering, and he be- 
gan to feel that he would not be dis- 
posed of as easily as he had antici- 
pated. 

“The property has never begun to 
pay its way,’ continued Monsieur 
Lamartine. “Your uncle paid three 
hundred and fifty thousand for the 
cutting rights alone. He found him- 
self up against the law which places 


a limit on the size of trees. Seven 
inches for black, or swamp spruce, I 
believe: twelve for white spruce: 


twelve or thirteen for pine. And near- 
ly all the trees on the Rosny limits 
that aren't fir are under the legal size. 
Your uncle sank half his fortune in it. 


He was—excuse me—eccentric. I 
suppose he never bore any grudge 
against you, Mr. Askew?” 


Hilary laughed. “I hope he didn’t” 
he answered. “But my uncle Jonas 
was, as you say, eccentric. After my 
father died he made me an offer of a 
commercial position, and when I de- 





dom, sir.” clined it he washed his hands of me. 
Ten miles by ten?” inquired the After I had completed my forestry 
Do Not Miss the First Installment 
E hope you will not fail to read the first installment of Wooden 
Spoil which appears on this page. This story was chosen as 
a serial for our readers after much thought and following the 


reading of a considerable number 
torial staff. 


of stories by members of the edi- 


Not only is it of absorbing interest but it also comes up 


to the high standards which American Agriculturist has always main- 


tained in the serials it has published. 
ment we are sure you will watch eagerly for 


If you read the first install- 
each succeeding install- 


ment and that you will agree with us that it is one of the best serial 
stories‘that has appeared in American Agriculturist for a long time. 





notary, smiling. ‘Well, I suppose it 
does seem a large territory to you, 
although the Rosny seigniory was one 
of the smallest of the old feudal 
grants. It is almost the last on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence that 
remains in the hands of the original 
family. But you understand, Mr. 
Askew, that you do not own the seig- 
niory ?” 

The territory?” 

“No, the title of Seigneur. You 


see, the deed specifically exempts the 
Chateau and a hundred square arpents 
about it. You own the freehold of the 
rest, and by an omission in the deed 
you cutting rights even over 
the small piece of land reserved by 
Monsieur Rosny, though naturally your 
uncle had no intention of cutting the 
few trees on his private property.” 

“Four hundred thousand _ dollars 
seems a big sum for my uncle to have 
said Hilary. 

The notary began to look at him 
keenly again. His eyes, which had 
the appearance of meeting his visitor's 
frankly, nevertheless wandered all 
round the pupil without fixing them- 


possess 


paid,” 


selves firmly, except during the short 
intervals when Hilary looked away. 
Then the notary’s eyes were like 
augers 

“Your uncle,” said Monsieur La- 
martine beginning to drum softly, 
made this investment against the ad- 
vice of a good many people. He was 
it the time interested in the Adamson 
Paper Company of Cornwall, which 
supplied paper to a chain of news- 
papers in the smaller cities under a 
long term contract that was begin- 
ning to prove more than they could 


fulfil 


pulpwood 


owing to the increasing cost of 
Your uncle thought that 
the acquisition of this tract would en- 
able the Adamson people to pull 
through with a good profit. Unfortu- 
nately your uncle's judgment was bad, 


and his obstinacy was strong. The 





course at my own expense he became 
a little embittered. I had reason to 
believe that he used his personal in- 
fluence on one occasion to prevent my 
obtaining the contract to plant an es- 
tate.” 

The notary nodded. “We may say, 
then,” he suggested, “that Mr. Jonas 
Askew’s legacy was meant to be in 
the nature of a post-mortem jest. 
And certainly it was one. This is the 
case: the timber cannot be cut except 
at a loss, on account of its sparseness 
and the high cost of transportation. 
The balsam fir is too gummy to make 
any but inferior paper, below the 
standard even of the newspapers. It 
occupies the greater portion of the 
tract, together with second growth 
birch, which is, of course, of use only 
for firewood. The expenses are very 
considerable. There is the labour, and 
the mill, freight, upkeep charges: and 
the jobbers who sub-rent their tracts 
get their leases practically for a song. 
In short, Mr. Askew, I cannot advise 
you to consider your uncle’s legacy 
seriously.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that,” 
Hilary. “But I suppose something 
can be done with the wood. There are 
uses besides pulp-wood to which the 


answered 


timber can be put?” 
Monsieur Lamartine drummed his 
fingers for quite a while before an- 


swering. 

“A company with a large capital 
might find it commercially profitable 
to develop your tract,’”’ he said pres- 
ently. ‘In such case it would proba- 
bly make its expenses and a little 
more by the use of its own tugs and 
barges, work the paying districts of 
the concession, and, after a few years, 
let the whole tract revert to the Gov- 
ernment for taxes. But no man with- 
out an ample fortune and a thorough 
knowledge of lumber conditions in this 
Province could dream of pulling out 
even.” 


Hilary leaned forward in his chair. 
“Monsieur Lamartine,” he said, “Py 
tell you how I view this matter. ] 
didn’t build extravagant hopes upon 
my uncle's legacy. I’m not construct- 
ed that way. And I don’t particular- 
ly care about the financial end, though 
of course I’m not above having a use 
for money. What I want principally 
is to settle somewhere among trees 
and do something with them. I’m 
tired of what I’ve been doing these 
past five years. 

“I'm tired of hunting a job here and 
a job there to tend somebody else’s 
trees, and having to make myself 
agreeable to rich men in order to have 
them employ me and recommend me 
to their friends. I'm tired of spend- 
ing three months in New York, and 
two weeks in Pennsylvania ,and run- 
ning down to Virginia for a contract 
that somebody else snatches away 
from me. Above all, I'm tired of other 
people’s trees. I want my own trees. 
I want to see them grow up, and thin 
them out, and have a real forest in 
bearing. 

“So I’ve decided to take hold of that 
St. Boniface tract and see what I can 
make of it. If it’s all fir, maybe I'll 
become the Christmas tree king and 
sell little firs all through the country. 
I'm going to show my uncle, Monsieur 


Lamartine, that he sized me _ up 
wrong.” 

Monsieur Lamartine smiled at his 
caller’s frankness. 

“I understand how you feel, Mr. 


” 


Askew,” he said, “and I can put you 
in the way of doing just what you 
have suggested. What you want is a 
nice little tract of a few hundred 
acres, not far from Quebec. A place 
with a little trout lake on it, to build 
your camp beside, ten acres freehold 
and the rest leased. You'll enjoy that, 
and”—he paused and scrutinised him 
with his fox look—‘“I think I may be 
able to dispose of the Rosny white 
elephant for you.” 

Again Hilary returned no answer, 


end Monsieur Lamartine could not 
decide whether it was a sign of 
strength or of weakness. Still, plaus- 


ibility, as has been said, was Monsieur 
Lamartine’s strong card. And he was 
sure that a man who loved trees apart 
from their commercial value was a 
dreamer and unpractical. 

“They would pay forty-five thousand 
dollars, cash,” said the notary. “And 
that would enable you to realise your 


own aspirations. You are fond of fish- 
ing, Mr. Askew?” 
Hilary looked up and laughed so 


frankly that Monsieur Lamartine was 
quite disconcerted. “I find it difficult 
to change my plans so swiftly,” he 
said. “I am not to be taken by storm, 
even in Quebec.” 

The notary clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Excellent!” he cried, with 
false joviality. “But, seriously, think 
it over. Spend a week here—two 
weeks. Look about you. Inspect our 
fine old city, the Ancient Capital. Do 
you know we are the only walled city 
on this continent?” 


He stopped; perhaps he saw Hilary 


redden, perhaps his instinct warned 
him to do so. 

“What I want,” said Hilary, “is the 
Rosny tract.” 

“The offer is too small? I 
doubt 


“T will discuss that after I have seen 
the concession.” ° 

The notary sighed. ‘Well, at least 
think the matter over for a while,” he 
said. “Mr. Morris, the manager, is 
away on business. He should be in 
Quebec tomorrow, and perhaps he can 
arrange to take you up there.” 

“I am thinking of going at a very 
early date,” said Hilary, “in fact, |by 
the boat to-morrow.” 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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RAT DOGS all ages, $5 to $15. CARMEN D. 
WELC! Ramse ill 

ENGLISII ser tecphaggarsersics We now takir or 
ders 1 1 to be ¢ d at Christmas Five li 
ters at will be vende. W. W. NORTON, Ogdens 
pure. N. 

you've HAD YOUR SHARE OF HARD WORK 
this H t I v B ! H h or Welsh 
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pOORMAN, Marathon, N.Y 

COCKER SPANIELS—Black nd White gS wee 
old Farm-raised. MRS IDA “WOOD! N Wa | 
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Rabbits 
RABBIT: Fall Sale of Heavy Weight Vedigreed 
Flemish Giant Homer Pigeons JOHN HALL, Nor 
wood, N. Y 
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and address. Thus 


eleven words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


Every week the American Agricultarist reaches Over 140,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than 14 days before the Satur- 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 


day of publication date desired. 
schedule. Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


Classified gown Rates 


Advertisements are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name 


“J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.’ 


order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these colamns mast be accompanied by bank references 
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FOR ACCRE EDITI D DUAL PURPOSE Shorthorns, 





call on or wr WM. J. BREW, Bergen, N. Y. 
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TRY 








FOR SALE—Registe re cows, in milk. Also 
two year old bull JOUN A. HARRING- 
TON. Canton, N. Y er 


ene sieinianmiatilifaeiaiitiaaisiinaiii & 


BEAL-TANCRED STRAIN White Leghorn Cock 


els $5. Mammoth White 


3 ARTHUR BURGMAN, 


Pekins, Drakes $4, Ducks 
Locke, N. ¥ 








HOLSTEIN BULL torn = February 12, 1927 A 


greates of 11 milk sires, Colantha Jo Lad. 





grandson of Dut and Colantha Sir Inka, — of the TURKEYS— 





GEESE 








This young bull's dam has a record of 22.07 pounds 
butter at 2 vears 9 months. Entire pedigree one of 


BRONZE, BOURBON REI 


roduction Send for copy of pedigree, price, etc., to Pekin and Muscovy Ducks. 


' 
FISHKILL. FARMS, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner, and White Guineas. 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. wants. Safe arrival and 


H 





2 REGISTERE “=D AYRSHIRE BULLS 18 months old 


IGHLAND FARM, Sellersv 


DS: White Turkeys. White 
Toulouse Geese Pearl 


Special Fall Prices. Write your 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
ille, Pa. 





for sale. T. B. free. W. J. W. BECHTEL, Stony 





PONIES ALL AGES, sizes and colors. Car load 


. NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—Barred Rock Cocks 
Creek Mills, Pa. , 
(Thompson’s). Pair Toulor 


Gouverneur, N. Y. 


use Geese. ROY HILTS, 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Milking Machines 





ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our NEW 
SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting and attractive 


book. A study of it will help you 
terming which milking machine i 
your particular requirements. It i 


considerably in de- 
s best adapted for 


is just off the press 
}and will be sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE 


NOW to the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE 


COMPANY, 2843 West 19th St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 





2 PINE TREE SURGE units 
tank and gauge. Used two month 
DAN MUMA, Holland. N. Y. 


engine with pump. 
s. Will sell cheap. 








FARMS FOR 


SALE 





good tested cows. FRED STEWART. Linesville, Pa 








0. I. C. REGISTERED PIGS $8.75 each. Easy 


N 


TURKEYS—MAMMOTH BRONZE, Bourbon’ Red, 
b ‘arragansett, White Holland Hens, Toms, unrelated 
Swine pairs and trios. Highest quality, reasonable prices. 


WALTER BROS., Powhatan 


Point, Ohio. 





feeders, quick growers Pairs not related. R. HILL, 
Seneca Fa ) 





PURE BRED, Big type. Improved Chesters. World’s 


PUREBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Toms $10, 


$12, hens $7. $8. Yearling Toms $15. Also white 
Chinese Geese. C. C. CO 
Susq. Co. 


LEMAN, Rushville, Pa., 





Grand Champion strain, 12 weeks old pigs $12; Boars 
and Gilts 190 to 125 bs., $25: March boars 250 


pounds $35, pedigrees with each shipment. Registered 
yearling sows, bred for March and April $60. VER- H 
NON LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. A 





PUREBRED MAMMOTH 


BRONZE TOMS AND 


ENS, Turkeys. Best Strain MRS. CHARLES 


BBEY, R. 5, Lowville, N. 


¥. 





POULTRY B 


" 





THOROUGHBRED BRONZE TOMS $15. Hens $10. 
ird Bros. Gold Bank Strain. GREEN ACRES, R. 1, 


olland Patent, N. Y. 





WHITE ROCKS, Pulets and Cockerels, $3 anl $5 
each. $1.90 down, remainder. C. O. D. Eggs, $2.00 
per setting guaranteed for 1927. Fishet-Halbach ke 






PURE BRED MAMMOTH 


pyvs; Toms $10 and $12; | 


strain MRS. CARMEN WELCH, Ramsey, IIL. ANSTED, Rodman. N. Y. 





BRONZE Gold Bank Tur- 
lens $8.00. MRS. A. M. 





~ WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 100 
cockerels for sale, selected from 2490 certified chicks 
purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleasant Valley. These 
cockerels are an exceptionally fine lot. FISHKILL Ww 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TI 


from our best strain. Free 
‘rite SPENCER LANS, Lowyville, N. 


TRKEYS: Toms and Hens 


from disease, purebred. 
Y 





FARMS, Henry Morgenthau. Jr.. Owner, Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y 


PURE BRED BOURBON 


———— and June hatched, large hea 


TWICE WINNERS | AT VINEL AND: First Barred T 


Rock pen 2347 egas 1926, 2258 eggs 1927. Fine breed- 


EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 


RED TURKEYS. May 
ithy toms $10 each. JOHN 





ing cockerels $10 1927 pen blood tested by State of 
New Jersey with no reactors. H. W. VAN WINKLE, 


Box A, Camden, N. Y. he 
_ —_.. | CLIFTON LEE, Lowville, N. 





THRIFTY Y JERSEY GIANT  pullets April hatch, 


FOR SALE—Purebred Ma 
n turkeys from the best st 


mmoth Bronze toms and 
rain. Free from diseases. 


Y. 





$1.75 each. INDIAN LADDER F ARM, East Strouds- 
burg, Va st 
pr 





MAMMOTH BRONZE Turkeys. Original Gold Coin 


rain. Yearlings and youn 
ize winners. Write MRs., 


g stock, bred from first- 
S. OWEN, Seville, O. 





BEAUTIFUL BUFF ROCK Cockerels.§ EDGEWOOD 





FARM, Ballston Spa, N. 





LEGHORN CHICKS, 19; Rocks, Reds, 12; Minor- 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





cas, Wyandottes, 153. CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
York, Pa. 








Clipping Machines 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California gen- 


eral farming is a paying business, 


feeding millions of 


people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined with 


dairying, hogs and poultry, yields 
small one-family farm, with little 
success. You can work outdcors 


a good income. A 
hired labor, insures 
all the year. New- 


comers welcome. he Santa Fe Railway has no land 


to sell, but offers a free service 
right location. Write for illustrate 
ley folder and get our farm paper 
for six months. C. L. SEAGRAV 


zation Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 


change, Chicago. 


in helping you get 
ad San Joaquin Val- 
“The Earth’ free 
ES, General Coloni- 
813 Railway Ex- 





FOR SALE—Summer resort in 
water, electric lights, state road, h 


Catskills .running 
ouse fully furnished, 


accomodations for fifty guests. Price $12,000. Liberal 


terms. No agents. Box 444 care 
CULTURIST. 


AMERICAN AGRI- 





80 ACRES PRODUCTIVE TILL. 


ture, woods, fruit, mile to railrog 
earried to school. Concreted base 
poultry house. 8 room residence. 
Running water. 17 choice cows, 
175 pullets, crops, equipment. All 
FRED HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y 


AGE, 20 cow pas- 
ad, village, children 
ment barn. Modern 
All buildings new 
young cattle ,team, 


$5400. Liberal terms. 








HELP WANTED 





ACTIVE MAN TO BOOK O 


RDERS, hire sub 


agents, and superintend this territory for long estab 


lished firm. No investment or sal 


sary. Money making opporunity ft 


weekly. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, 


es experience neces 
wr right party Tay 
Newark, N. Y 





A TRAINING SCHOOL for cow-testing association 


testers will be held at the Col 
Ithaca, N. Y., January 16 to 
should be about 20 years old and 


from vocational schools preferred. 


TAILBY. JR., Department of 
Ithaca, N. Y 


lege of Agriculture, 


28, 1928 Students 


farm reared; those 
Address G. W. 
Animal  IHusbandry, 


MISCELLANE OU S_ 


CASH PAID for Dairst en's Le augue Certifice 








e of 
ndebtedness, all series L. F. THORNTON, Dimock, 

| I’a 
SWEET CLOVER HONEY, case two 60 Ib. cans $11; 
None better, sample 15 ARTIIUR BEALS, Oto, lowa 
FINEST QUALITY HONEY, Goldenrod, buckwheat 
blend 60 Ib, $5.75 120 Ib. $11 ienrod mixed 
mb $4.50 & $4.00 case, 24 sections here EDWARD 


REDDOUT, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 


IIONEY PURE EXTRACTED buckwheat Hon 


15 Ib. pail S85 cents. Postpaid EDWIN RICKARD 


| Schohar N. ¥ 
PEACH TREES $5.00 per 100 and up Apple 
Tree $7.50 per 100 and up In large or small t 
direct to planters by freight parcel post expr 
Plun pears, cherries, grapes, nuts bert 
vines; ornamental tre vines and shrubs Fre« 


log in colors TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 
Cleveland, Tenn 





WANTED—Used “‘FRIF ND" Sprayers An cond 
tion. State style and lowest cash price in first let 
ter L. HERRING, Ulster Park, N. Y 








3000 EGG Candee Incubator for sale $150, with 40 
extra trays, also 150 Danish White Leghorn Yearling 
Hens $1.00 each. CHARLES W. GILBERT, Tully 
N. ¥ 





TIRES . Oxstg, thre 29x4.40 ‘brand: new, 
cheap $180 Neutrodyne Radio $45 Write G. SIMMS, 
Lake, N. Y 





BALSAM PILLOWS fille 1 with fresh Adirondack 
Zalsam. $1.25 Postpaid. Makes an leal 

Gift MRS LEI G RIFFIN Newcomb, Essex Co., 
Ros 24, N. ¥ 





Christ 











HONEY, 5 Ib. Clover $1.10 310 Ib. pail $2.00 
Buckwheat $1.00-$1.75. Postpaid three zones. Special 
rice 60 Ib. cans Buckwheat HENRY WILLIAMS 
Romulus, N. Y 





W ANTED—To take over on lease, creamery or milk 
plant Have market for product in New York City 
Will provide quipn if necessary Rox 445, care 
AMERICAN AG 3RICt LT RIST 








PEANUTS—Buy them direct Toast them at home 
Special December prices: 10 Ibs. $2.00; 25 Ibs. $3.75; 
100 Ibs. $10.00 Cash Prompt shipments. J. P. 
COUNCIL COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 








SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran an dMiddling 
Bags. We pay $c each and also pay freight on lots 
of 100 or more bags Reference, Community Bank of 
Buffalo. J. BLEICHFELD BAG & BURLAP CO., 
15 Peckham St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





AUCTION--How to conduct a sale of stock and 
farm property. This valuable booklet was written by 
an Auctioneer of 30 years of unbroken success in the 
largest rings of the United States and Canada. Con 
tains valuable information, which every farmer should 
know. Information that you cannot obtain elsewhere 
Will be mailed to any farmer for the smal lsum of 
$1.00. JESS GASKELL, Verrysburg, Ohio. 





FARMS TO RENT: We will have one or more good 
dairy farms to lease on shares this Spring. Liberal 
terms .excellent Grade A. milk market For particu 
lars, apply, ARTHUR DANKS, Mer., Allamuchy, N. J 








FOR RENT: General store in small town, good 
dairy section, excellent stand, with Post Office in 
building which more than pays the rent for store 
and living quarers. Location Northern New Jersey 
Address: Box 446 care AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


PRINTING—STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING PRINTED! FRANKLYN-PRESS, 
Milford, N 

21 BE AU TIFU LLY ENGRAVED Cc HRISTMA AS 
CARDS. Paneled, Bordered, Different. Matched en 
velopes Money-back guarantee, $1 prepaid. CLAR- 
ENCE KASPER, Webster, N. Y. 




















SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES of our new social, 
farm and business printing SUNKO, Mohawk, N. Y 








BUILDING SUPPLIES 





Lumber 





MAY HATCHED WHITE LEGHORN Pullets for 
quick sale, $1.25 each FLANDERS FARM, Milford, 





CLIPPED COWS mean 


clean milk.—Improve the 


N. 4 health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a ‘“‘Gillette’’ 
Vortable Electric Clipping Machine A postcard will 
WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS: Tullets: bring vou prices and interesting information. GILL- 







Mammoth Bronze Ti 
LATRA DECKER, § 





Mammoth Pekin Ducks. ETTE CLIPPING MACHINE 
fordville, N. Y w 


CO., Dept. A-1, 128-131 } 
31st Street. New York City. 





NO. 1 SPRUCE STAVE Silo 
hoops, and doors——12x24—$217.89. 
accordingly WHIPPLE BROs., I 








complete with roof, 
Other sives priced 
NC., Laceyville, Pa 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel siding. $25 per 


tho 





sand. WHIPPLE BROS., INC., Laceyville, Pa. 





190 ENVELOPES, 290 sheets paper 816x5%, name 
and address on each, 2 Beautiful Christmas cards $1. 
Plain copy requested. WILBUR D. HALL, R. D. No. 
4, Norwich, N. ¥ 


Additional 
Classified Advertising 
Con’t on Next Page 














HANDY ANDY Says “Here’s How” 


To Keep Mice Away from Your Seed Corn 


By Ray Inman 
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Mr Askew I assure you 
uncle was ju hasty in de , 
yourself Yo better Vait 
h Morri 1 mar 

id ent Y cannot h } 
idviser, and he } ibsolu 
Dé il ntere t A | or ’ 


ber cannot be judged by 





the American standards. There are 
so many thir to consider; and then 
ou don't k French, do you 
“A littl 
[ vould not help you r Ly 
t dialect up it > Bonifac F 
nteenth century They are a | 
t up ther i ver ad lot of people 
muggle ind poacher Mr. Askew 
Hilar ho had read en La- 
1? ‘ oO rar or to h to St 
bonilace iwakened to uspicion 
last “I shall leave on to-morrow 
morning’s boat,” he said. “When I 
have made my decision I shall let you 
know. I think I shall refuse your 
company's offer. Will you let me 
have the papers, Monsieur Lamartine, 
including the last half-yearly state- 
ment and the map of the limits?” 
“My dear sir, it will be three 
months at least before we can put you 
in possession of your land,” protested 
the notary You not understand 


do 
the formalities oe 
“I shall put myself in 
Monsieur Lamartine. At least, 
body can take it away from me.” 
“But it is entirely irregular, Mr. 
Askew Really x 


possession, 


no- 


“Let me have the papers, please,” 
said Hilary, smiling “And you need 
have no fear that you will be held re- 
sponsible for my anticipating my in- 
heritance I imagine I have as much 
right there ; Mr. Morris.” 

“Of cours tt t your decision, 
there is nothi . answer- 
ed the other | uel He pulled out 
a drawe1 nd 1! 1 1 an envelope 
containing om documents “You 
will find the statement her he said. 
“Mr. Morris has the books and the 
map at St. Bonifac« I wish you a 
pleasant journey, sir. You wish n 








to continue to represent you?” 
“For the present, ye Good-day 
When he was gone Monsieur La- 
martine sat back in hi chair and 
drummed his fingers for nearly a 
minute, Then he lled ° I 
seau 
“He's just gon he Lid And he 
starts for St B rrow 
morning, in sen- 
tations 
He smiled t h ! 
came ovel \ 
“You 
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are better t n « 
one l 
Mor: 
talk the I 
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Looking Ti Ove 
It was well int } fternoon when 
Hilary reached § I iface on the 
mall tri-we t. For fifty 
or sixty miles below Quebec the coun- 
try, sparsely inhabited though it is, 
and primitive, ntains settlements 
with shingled house hotels, tourists 
in season; and W not until the St. 
Lawrence WwW ned ir the Gulf that 
Hilary realised t with surprise, 
that the nto a terri- 
tory iS nitive as it had been a 
core of irs after Jacques Cartier 
Innded settlements were mere 
ciusters cabins of blackened wood, 
with moss-stuffed interstices, nestling 
into the hollows of the immense hills 
that bordered the wate The south 
shore was invisible in the distant haze. 
Something of the primeval nature of 
ihe land entered Hilary’s heart and 

gripped it. 

His ancestors had been seafaring 


people, before Josiah Askew, rich with 

Africa, acquired 
down in the Mas- 
where he 


human 
ind 
sachusetts 

laid the foundations of his fortune. 
Hilary realised that the old instinct, 
suppressed but cropping out unexpect- 


the 
religion 


sp il of 
settled 


seaside village 


edly in his father, the importer, who 
sometimes made unaccountable jour- 
neys on his own vessels, had burst out 
in him. 

He had suspected this vaguely for 
2 long time H urneys to the es- 
tates of various millionaires, to which 
he always looked forward, had always 


left him with a sense of dissatisfaction. 


He had never known what it was he 
wanted. But he knew now: it was to 
take hold of a virgin land and tame 
it, to grapple with life, not among the 


somewhere with the 
and of the brown 
Pacing the deck 


cities, but 
the pines 
his nostrils. 


men ot 
smell of 
earth in 
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f the little ship, he felt that his de- 
ires had come to light at the moment 
when their fulfilment had become pos- 
sible. 

Nobody else had got off the boat at 
St. Boniface, and evidently the land- 
lord expected nobody. After an in- 
effectual attempt to enter into con- 
versation with him, in which hardly a 
word was mutually intelligible, Hilary 
gave up the effort and started up the 


hill road which led, he _ surmised, 
toward the lumber mill. 
Hilary crossed the bridge and ap- 


proached the mill. Two or three men, 
lounging outside the store, looked at 
him without any sign of interest. A 
mongrel dog, lying in the sun, raised 
its head, gave one yelp at him, and 
went to sleep again. 

Between the dam and the store, 
upon a terrain heaped with tin cans 
ind miscellaneous debris, were piles of 
four-foot lengths, each com- 
prisiz about two hundred cords. 
Kneeling at the narrow end of one of 
these was a little man, whose 
clean-shaven upper lip, the whiteness 
of which contrasted with a sun-black- 
indicated that a moustache 
had grown there recently. He was 
scaling, or measuring, the pile, and 
muttering as he added up his figures. 
Hilary walked up and stood beside 
him. 

“How many cords are there 
of these piles?” he asked. 


wood in 


piles 


ened face, 


in one 


“Two hundred,” muttered the other, 
shaking his head without looking up, 
and continuing his sum. Hilary sur- 
veyed the lumber. It was unrossed, 
and most of it was black spruce; there 
was also some white spruce and a lit- 
tle pine. The mass in the river, if it 
consisted of wood of the same quality, 
hardly substantiated Lamartine’s 


statements. 
“You seem to have some _ good 
spruce on the seigniory,” said Hilary. 


The little man leaped to his feet, 
waving his arms. “What you want 
here?” he demanded. “Strangers are 


not permitted on the Company’s prop- 
erty. If you want to buy at the store, 
you go by the road.” 

Hilary locked down coolly at the ex- 


cited little man. “That’s an unusual 
order,” he said “Why?” 

“It's Mr. Morris’s orders. I've got 
to have them obeyed. I'm the time- 


keeper.” (Continued Next Week) 
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A Yates County Farmer Who Believes in 4-H Club Work 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Mrs. Hollowell admitted that she 
was far from enthusiastic about the 
venture into farming. One might as- 
ume from this it she had no pre- 

} } b r 

> Si a S 

We ¢ 1 Mi 

Oll i}¢ ic? 

About the time we 

ht, we » acquired 10 acres that 
I r owned and three years 
ht 42 acres that joined 
the west The west side 
] is Ontario loam. It is 
rather gravelly and it works nicely 
but dries out quickly. The east side 
belongs to the volusia series and is a 
little heavier. This combination gives 


t soil that 
ny season. 
e kee p 


yrshires 


some produces well in most 


1s 
V from 15 to 


Although 


20 purebred 


there are not 


many of this breed in the county their 
popularity is increasing perhaps due to 
the fact that the milk tests high in 
butter fat. We started testing asso- 
ciation work last spring and before 
that we kept records for ourselves. 
The herd produces between 7,000 and 
10,000 pounds of milk per cow. In 
May, one cow produced 1724 pounds 


| of milk and 74.1 pounds of better fat. 


, 


Her test. was 4.3%, and the record 
was made on clover pasture with no 
grain and with twice a day machine 


milking. 





“We plan to have the cows freshen 

e ul SO { i we ao n hay sO 

h milking 1 the summer when 

t bu Vitn « rh v are fed 
xed clo ifa | ha 

+ } oO p ] 

ition } l s home 
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We raise a few heifers every year and 


plan to sell about two mature cows 


when they are still young enough to 


bring a good price. 

“We have no permanent pasture. 
We are trying sweet clover pasture on 
recommendation from the Farm 
Bureau and like it fine. Last fall the 
herd was turned for four weeks on a 


nine acre field that was seeded to sweet 
clover last spring and they have also 
pastured it from May 15 until the pres- 
ent time this summer. We seeded one 
wheat field to sweet clover this spring 
and will use it for pasture this fall and 
next summer. We have experienced 
no trouble from bloat. 

“The milk goes to the League plant 
at Himrod where it is shipped to 
Rochester. We could sell it in Penn 
Yan but would have to produce about 
the amount the year around 
which would interfere some with our 
cash crops in the summer. 


same 


“We have a little of everything in 


the crep line. Most of our fields are 
nine acre fields and we follow a foyp 
rotation. We grow about six acres of 
sweet corn and about nine acres of 
peas for the canning : They 


have paid well, the 


weather has a hig effect on the results 
from peas. We are fortunate ir the 


fact that ining 





the farm i i i Lot ne, 
We find that sweet corn p fairly 
well. The stalks go in the sil the 
cows and we < al I vine 
silage for $2 a i The hich 
is just across the d Oj i twice 
a week in the wil We me 
and get good results from it. 

“We grow about five acreé r . 
toes. The Farm Bureau has hnelned me 
a lot with this crop Hay urht 
school so long ! } tle 
about diseases hen I st 
came here. Aficr ng 
I have found that it viant 


about 20 bushels to the acre. One of 
the causes of low yield too little 
seed. I spray four times and use a 
4-16-4 fertilizer. I sell good share 
of the crop right at the farm. Three 
years ago we were only offered 35c 
a bushel for potatoes by buyers so I 
put an adv. in the local paper and 
folks from Penn Yan came ont for 


their winter supply at 40c a bushel, 
field run. We also sell part of the 
crop from our three acre apple orchard 
and from 50 pear trees right here at 


the farm. We also have three acres 
of grapes. We grow some oats and 


barley, following the corn and potatoes 
and follow these crops with Junior No. 
6 wheat which usually yields around 
30 or 40 bushels to the acre. We plan 
to cut the hay crop two years except, 
the alfalfa. 

all feed and sells the 
raised twenty-one 
three ducks. 


of course, 
She 


es 


buys the 
She has 


chickens and also owns 





“Sometimes I buy a few pigs in the 
fall and let them run in the barnyard 
area. We also keep 100 to 150 white 
Wyandotte hens.” 

One of the smaller ventures but im- 
portant both from the standpoint of 
profit and health is the garden. It is 
a good sized fenced-in area near the 
house. In addition to the crops usual- 
ly found in farm gardens there is a 
row of asparagus, something seldom 
grown in spite of the fact that it is 
ene of the earliest products of the gar- 
den and one of the easiest to grow. 
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Christmas and Cranberries 
(Continued from Page 19) 
especially favorite con- 


divinity ,that 
? 
i 





fection. And they blend succ?ssfully 
vith most fruits in jellies, marmalades 
i pie i 

No hou vill make a mistake 
y trying ar llowing tested 
rec € 

CRANBEEF COE 
! ber One-third eup water 
I p ti y ) ' 
ip chor; 2 butier 


e of one of 


Line sides of a stry, 


then alternate the fruits in layers un- 
til all are used. Melt the butter and 
sugar in the water and add to the con- 
tents of pan, covering the top with 
pastry. Make generous slits in the 
crust and bake in moderate oven about 
forty minutes.—ROBERTA SYMMES. 


If the apples used in this recipe are 
at all tart it will be necessary to use a 


larger quantity of sugar than is called 
for here. The «apple and and 
combination is a very delight} 
especially with sweet apples. A very 


for preventing pies from 
running over in the 


good device 
oven is to break 
the 
in drinking sodas, insert these straws 
at the center of the pot so that they 
take up the Then «as 
the pte cools the juice goes into the pie 
vather than being dsitributed on the 
Yoor of the oven where it does no good. 


in three inch pieces straws used 


juice as it boils. 
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More About Pinless 
Clotheslines 
N the November 5th issue we pub- 
lished an account of the activities of 
J. E. Niver of 411 North Seneca Street, 
Ithaca, N. Y. who is interested in a 
pinless clothes line. At that time we 
stated that we had been informed that 
Mr. Niver had been indicted in Woos- 
ter County, Mass. and that he was 
facing extradition to that state. 
Since that time we have received the 
following letter from Mr. M. T. Con- 
lon, Chief of Police of the City of Leo- 
minster, Mass. 
“Mr. Charles B. Rugg, district attor- 


ney, Middle District, Mass. has shown us 
some correspondence from you in regard 


to James E. Niver of 411 N. Seneca 
“treet, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The situation so far as Leominster is 


concerned in this, we had him indicted 
for the larceny of $159 from Charles L. 


Nutting of Leominister, Mass., June 13, 
1927. 

“Nivers was here June 10, 1927, and 
made the deal with Mr. Nutting and on 


June 13, Mr. Nutting telegraphed him the 
money. Niver raised the point that he 
was not in Massachusetts June 13, 1927 
as alleged and if any offence was com- 
mitted it was in Ithaca, N. Y. 

“‘Niver finally repaid the money, $159 
to Charles I. Nutting and he was not 
extradicted.”’ 

At about the same time one of our 
representatives had a conference with 
District Attorney Adams of Ithaca. 
Our representative reports that the 
District Attorney feels that Niver has 
a contract that does not permit legal 
action if signed by the purchaser. 
However, the District Attorney evi- 
dentally feels that Niver is doing a 
very unethical business. He suggests 
that wherever subscribers have paid 
money to Niver and he has failed to 
fulfill his portion of the agreement 
that they take the contract, with any 
witnesses they may have, before the 
district attorney of their own county 
and ask his assistance. 

Since our last mention of Niver we 
have received a letter from L. G. For- 
ester of Dansville, N. Y. who claims 
to be the holder of U. 8S. patent 
No. 1589381 and Canadian patent No. 
274665 on this Pinless Clothes Line. 
According to Mr. Forester, the Pinless 
Clothes Line is a very worth while 
product and that all the trouble has 
been due to Niver’s methods of doing 
business rather than to the lack of 
worth on the part of the product itself. 

As we have already indicated we 
recommended that our’ subscribers 
have no dealings with Niver. He ties 
up those who deal with him with an 
ironclad contract which gives him all 
of the breaks. He promises many 
things verbally but the owner of the 
contract finds that he cannot get any 
action from him and in later dealings 
he goes by what he stated in the con- 
tract rather than by what he promised 
verbally. 


The American Shirt and 
Monogram Co.—Another 
Home Work Scheme 
to Avoid 
FFOR the past two weeks we have 

received a number of letters asking 
about the American Shirt and Mono- 
gram Company of Chicago. The in- 
formation sent by our subscribers in- 
dicated that it was simply one of the 
numerous home work schemes which 
we have frequently warned our sub- 
scribers to avoid. However, in order 
to get the latést information we wrote 
to the Chicago Better Business Bureau 
asking for information on this firm. 
The following very complete report 
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This is a trade style used by Joseph 
Meyer in the operation of a ‘‘home work” 


scheme at the subject address. It has 
been there only a few weeks. 

Mr. Meyer is advertising by circular 
letters for women to do work for him 
at home. His plan is for women to make 
initials and monograms for shirts, etc., 
at home in their spare time. 


The first thing required of respondents 
to Meyer's letters is that they send him 


$1.00. For this money the respondent re- 
ceives a pair of embroidery hoops, two 
embroidery needles, two poor quality 


skein of embroidery thread, 
and a square of cloth on which is 
stamped one dozen letters and mono- 
grams to be embroidered by the respond- 
ent. This piece of cloth is about fifteen 
inches square. The thread_ enclosed, 
which was shown the Bureau representa- 
tive, would not be sufficient for embroi- 
dering the dozen letters and monograms 
stamped on the piece of material; where 
the respondent is to get sufficient thread 
to complete these letters and monograms 
is not disclosed. After completing the 
embroidery of the letters and monograms 


thimbles, a 





Promptness Appreciated 
November 16, 1927. 


American Agriculturist, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

On the 13th day of August, 1927, 
my husband, Thomas Griffin, took 
out one of your dollar accident in- 
surance policies in the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company. 
Soon thereafter we started on an 
automobile trip to Canada in view 
of attending the Toronto fair. 

On the 29th day of August, near 
Oakville, Canada, we met with an 
accident which resulted in the 
death of my husband on the first 
day of September. His body was 
brought to Fulton and buried on 
the 4th day of September. 

On account of the death taking 
place in Canada and the burial 
here, I was delayed in obtaining 
the proofs of death as required by 
the policy, but was able to forward 
them to the company by mail to 
Chicago on the 9th day of Novem- 
ber. 

The attending physician at the 
hospital in Toronto did not answer 
all of the questions in his affidavit 
and I was afraid it might not be 
satisfactory to the company. The 
company did not haggle over tech- 
nicalities, but sent me a draft for 
one thousand ($1,000), the full 
amount of the policy, which was re- 
ceived on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber. 

I appreciate very much your 
prompt settlement o fthis claim and 
shall be glad to assure my many in- 
quiring friends that you kept your 
contract in every particular. 

Truly yours, 
Alma E. Griffin, 











enclosed, the respondent is to return 
them to the subject; the respondent is 
then to receive pay for them; payments 
will be made “at first’’ in other like 
merchandise or embroidery to be done, 
provided, of course, that the work is sat- 
isfactory. Naturally, the subject is to 
be the judge of the quality of the work. 

This information was received from a 
woman in charge of the subject’s office. 
This woman declined to give her name 
when interviewed. 

Mr. Meyer expects to sell the letters 
and monograms, when received from his 
‘home workers,’’ by the unordered mer- 
chandise plan. This method is to mail 
them to a list of persons, without orders, 
with a lttter accompaning them, ad- 
vising the recipient to return them if 
they do not desire to keep them, and if 
they wish to keep them, to remit for 
them. What the price will be was not 
disclosed. This method of merchandis- 
ing, while not illegal, is not considered 
legitimate selling. Persons receiving such 
merchandise are advised that they are 
required neither to pay for it nor return 
it. It remains the property of the send- 
er and if the sender wishes it, he must 
call for it. Recipient needs only to give 
it reasonable care. 

Joseph Meyer was formerly an officer 
of the International Mail Order Com- 
pany, and the World Mail Order Com- 
v. Orders for both these firms were 








filed from the same stock, we are ad- 
vised | 
In March, 1926, the International Mail 


Order Company failed and went into in- | 


voluntary bankruptcy. The World Mail 
Order Company is also out of business. 


Statements as to the financial condi- 
tion of the Internrtional Mail Order | 
Company were submitted that were not | 
borne out by facts 

Joseph Meyer was associated in the 
mail order business with Nathan C. 
Meyer. 


Persons investment 


of time or 


contemplating an 
money in this 


“home work” | 


scheme, operated by the subject, should | 


what they receive for the 
money sent the subject, and secondly, 
whether or not they are sure their work 
will be acceptable to him. 


consider first, 


The experience of this Bureau with 
“home work’’ schemes is that many of 
them are not profitable to the home 
worker but very lucrative to the persons 
operating them. 


Joseph Meyer has been invited to this 
office to explain his proposition but has 
not visited it as yet. 

Nothing contained herein is intended 
to recommend or deprecate this company 


but is merely furnished in order to help | 


you in exercising your own best judge- 
ment. 
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Selling Land to the State for 
Highway 


There is a new state road now under 
survey and it will pass our place and 
possibly cut into it. The part which 
would be taken is our best alfalfa land. 
The price of the farm in general, aver- 
ages is $85 per acre but this being our 
best could we ask more, or do we have 


to take what they offer. There may be 
also a little strip which would not be used 
for road. This would also be useless to 
us as it would be a small corner apart 
from the rest of the place. 
[T is written in beth the New York 
Constitution and the statutes that 
the state cannot take private property 
without paying a just compensation 
and that means of course that the just 
value of your land, wherever it lies, 
must be paid for. You sell it to the 
state just the same as you sell it to 
any private individual. The only 
difference being that the state can 
make you sell while the private in- 
dividual cannot, and if you don't think 
that the price the state offers you for 
it is the fair price it should bring you 
are entitled to have the value of your 
land passed upon by an impartial jury. 
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Buy Tires of Known Quality | 


do me a favor and 
Mellinger Tire and 
They are selling auto 


Will you kindly 
write these people, 
Rubber Company. 


tires with a guarantee of 12,000 to 15,000 | 


miles and they did not last a week. We 
returned them, now they tell us we must 
pay for repairs or they will scrap them. 
The cost of two tires was $15.00. How 
we happened to buy these tires was this 


way. Our mail man had samples. I 
wish you could have seen the samples. 
The tires they sent were only one cord 


and little rubber. Now they don’t even 
bother to answer the mail. 
WE have repeatedly urged Service 

Bureau members not to buy rebuilt 
tires or bargain tires. We referred 
this complaint to the Mellinger Tire 
and Rubber Company although we had 
little hopes that there would be any 
satisfactory adjustment. The follow- 
ing letter received from them speaks 
for itself. 

“T just read your letter about one 
of your subscribers. I also note your 
comment about the tire that this man 
used and you describe it as “going 
bad” after he had run it about a week. 

“Your description is not quite cor- 
rect. The tire was stone bruised. Our 
guarantee does not provide against 
such damage, therefore, the tire was 
returned to him on November 3rd. 
Our guarantee does provide against 
defective workmanship or material, 
but as I said before not against stone 
bruises which is a tire damage caused 
by under-inflation. All your subscrib- 
er needs to do is to keep air in his 
tires and he will encounter no such 
trouble.” 

We again urge the utmost caution 
in buying tires. There are so many 
tires of reputable makes on the mar- 
ket and the price is so low that it cer- 
tainly is poor policy to buy anything 
that is not accompanied by a guaran- 
tee which the company w' back, 
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HEALS 








Lhe Lightning" 


Watch the udder and teats—the 
“small” buttremendously important 
element in milk-giving. For the 
hurts and troubles that constantly 
arise, nothing affords such imme- 
diate, such thorough results as Bag 
Balm. 

This wonderful ointment, soclean 
and pleasant to use, starts healing at 
once. Healthy, normal tissues are 
restoredin notime. For Caked Bag, 
Bunches, Inflammation, Chaps, 
Cracked Teats, Injuries, Cuts or 
Bruises of all sorts, Bag Balm brings 
quick relief. The regular use of Bag | 
Balm makes easy milking and a full | 
pail the rule. It cannot taint the milk. 

The big 10-ounce can goes a long 
way—has scores of healing uses for 
farmand home. 60c at feed dealers, 
general stores, druggists. Mailed 
postpaid if hard to obtain locally. 
Free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” sent 
on request. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc, j 


Lyndonville, Vermont 

































TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Describe your case for special instruc- i 
tions, Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon, Colt all over lameness, 

-though for atime, couldn’t take aatep. 

- Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 








































| KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR | 
Famous Everywhere 
yecause one mon can operste without help of 
an} kind. Our new .Keystone lleater increases 
capacity) 40 per cent.; uses all waste heat. 


Write for catalog. 














State number of trees. 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan. N. Y. 
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Tb ey <n Thousands sa money 
and ape i Folin ber " fend for free 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. ADAMS Si., CHICAGO, JLL. 
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| When writing to advertisers be sure to 
| eontion the American Agriculturist, 











Ideal Gift fr the FARM | 


romes with electric- 
he Maytag is avail- Bi 
with electric motor. = S 


at) ._ oe 
we Good Hotsekceping 
« Institute * 


Write or telephone any Maytag dealer. 
Have a new Maytag—gasoline or electric- 
sent to your home for Christmas. 
itself, don’t keep it. 


sell i1tsell, 


You’ll Never Miss 


powered 
If it doesn’t 


Deferred Payments 


The 


HOME 


4 


Maytag 


ears tn Advance of the Times 


"lw new Automatic-adjust- 
ing, Roller Water Remover, 
the new Safety Feed Board, 
the new Gasoline motor, that 
starts with a flip of the foot lever 
and gives the same sure flow of 
power as a1 electric motor, make 
the Maytag more than ever the 
ideal farm washer. 


See the famous New Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor. 
engine and starter are combined in one unit— 


What more delightful way to 
express the holiday sentiment than 
by the gift of the new Maytag, 
with its many outstanding im- 
provements. She will marvel at 
its helpfulness, speed, thorough- 
ness and convenience. It will be 
a weekly source of joy and happi- 
ness for years to come. 


The 
“Step on it” and 


away it goes, with an abundance of sure, smooth power. 


So compact is the new Multi-Motor that it is interchangeable 
with the electric motor by removing only four bolts. The Auto- 
mobile-type carburetor, high-tension magneto and speed governor 


make it a modern engineering masterpiece 
a woman’s motor. 


to line up 


in-built, no belts 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


r 


Fours 


Eastern Branch: 851 N. 


ied 1894 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of Pennsylvania state of 


Dealer City 


Pennsylvania State of Pennsylvania 
Dealer City Dealer 


S rton I iod & ¢ 


M 


\ 
State of New Jersey 


City Dealer 
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